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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ONE of the curious reactions of present conditions 
in Germany is the complete change of parties and 
their re-alignment here in England as a result of what 
has happened under the new regime. All during the years 
that Germany was at war with England there were some 
here who gave themselves nobly to the defence of the acts 
of their enemies and who performed the very useful task 
of bidding us wait for surer information before we con- 
demned on mere hearsay stories of German brutality put 
about by excited and prejudiced persons. Even when the 
war was done, they still continued their admirable task of 
softening our animosities and stilling our rancour. It might 
be felt by some that their actions and speeches, though 
charmingly tactful to our enemies or late enemies were 
not always tactful to us: perhaps a noble compliment to 
our less sensitive righteousness. 

It is interesting to notice how strangely these roles for 
the moment are reversed. The kind comrades to our 
enemies have of late become almost venomous in tone to 
them. Indeed, did we not know them to be pacifist in tem- 
per and international in their outlook, we might be afraid 
for the violence of their language and the vigour of their 
denunciations. We are indeed assured by our experience 
of them that if—which may the Lord avert! —in conse- 
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quence of their denunciations war were again to fall be- 
tween us they would be the first to change their tone 
and become again friendly to their adversaries. ‘These 
leaders whose literary and liberal eloquence we all admire 
can only be bitter to their friends. For this attitude the 
Americans have an excellent phrase; they say of men almost 
too just to their enemies and almost unjust to their friends 
(out of a love of perfect impartiality and tolerance), that 
they are ‘so straight they bend over backwards.’ 

Such are these confirmed pacifists: for notice that those 
who blamed us, no doubt with admirable caution, for be- 
lieving in the stories of German atrocities during the war, 
are now themselves regaling us with stories of German atro- 
cities from the same sources as before, or at least the same 
type of source, namely excited and prejudiced persons. 
What wonder that we should in the meantime have learnt 
our lesson so well from them, that we do not believe what is 
told us about atrocities, even though now it reaches us from 
their own lips? We were so convincingly persuaded by 
them to refuse credence to Lord Bryce’s Report that neither 
The Manchester Guardian nor The News Chronicle can 
now move us to believe a word they themselves say on this 
matter of violence. We are so aptly fashioned into their 
wisdom that we now refuse to believe them when they 
themselves act contrary to the principles they taught. 

We have only this misgiving. Perhaps after all they never 
did have any principles, before or now. Supposing that all 
the while they were swayed by mere emotion. Is it possible 
that bereft of all principles since they do not accept teach- 
ing but only sentiment, they should all the time have been 
false leaders, nobly intentioned, loving mankind, without 
prejudice or favour, kindly to their foes, but nevertheless 
false because without rational support? Is it possible? 

How melancholy a spectacle to those who still hope that 
man shall one day achieve perfection, to watch the fall of 
those leaders from rectitude to passion, from impartiality 
to prejudice, from pacifism to angry rebuke that almost 
savours of intervention and so of armed assault! That is 
the disadvantage of refusing to accept any doctrine on peace 
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or war. They will always be the same, but always different 
from the principles of the Faith. With us the paradox runs 
rather in this that during war-time our Catholicism makes 
our nationalism suspect, for then our efforts after peace 
make others wonder whether we accept the possible right- 
eousness of war; whereas in peace time we refuse to say 
all war is wrong. In war-time we are suspect to the militarist 
whereas in peace-time we are suspect to the pacifist. But 
then our teaching is clear in both cases; it is clear because 
it is based on principle. Theirs is not clear because it is 
supported by the wavering emotions of those who can pitch 
the best tale. 

The Pope has given us the lead here as elsewhere. With 
his teaching we can find our way in and out of the puzzling 
policies of this troubled time. 

EpiTor. 
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THE METHODS OF THE GROUP MOVEMENT 


IS any religion better than none? The Church of England 
has evidently come to this conclusion, for it is hard to be- 
lieve that any other alternative would have led the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London to give a 
personal ‘commission’ at Lambeth and St. Paul's to an 
American Lutheran minister and a mixed crowd of five 
hundred amateur evangelists of every religious denomina- 
tion for the purpose of converting London. I think it is 
true to say that fifteen years ago this could not have hap- 
pened, and it is little less than a confession of spiritual 
penury that it can happen now. That the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta is sponsoring the Group Movement ‘ Campaign " has, 
perhaps, something to do with this official patronage, but 
nevertheless there is little that accords with the traditions 
and beliefs of the best type of Anglicanism in this strange 
mingle-mangle of Lutheran  pietism, psycho-analytic 
methods and modern publicity propaganda. 

It seems as impossible to discuss this movement imper- 
sonally as it is for its members to refrain from giving a per- 
sonal experience whenever they are asked about it. There- 
fore I make no apology for giving an account of its methods 
by means of impressions gathered at the meetings of a 
house-party. Though I had read a good deal of the litera- 
ture with considerable difficulty and distaste, I went to 
the meetings trying to think that perhaps there might 
be something to be learnt from the movement, though it 
was uncongenial to me. From being repelled by the re- 
iterated personal testimonies, most of them very trivial, 
I went on to be somewhat impressed by the accounts of 
homes united, lives changed, and ministries made more 
useful, but I ended with a reasoned conviction that on the 
whole the thing is not good, although many good people 
are involved in it. 

It is not easy, from merely listening to people one after 
another talking about themselves, which is all that ever 
seems to happen at the meetings, to find out what are the 
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THE METHODS OF THE GROUP MOVEMENT 


methods of the group with individuals, but I at length 
ascertained that they are as follows. 

A state of interest and expectancy is aroused by a series 
of personal narratives from people whose lives have been 
‘changed,’ who feel, that is, that they have become good 
and happy. Each one is introduced by a chairman who 
carefully explains any worldly interest or distinction they 
may have, even if it is only a distinguished relation. The 
hearers are moved to ask whether they can be ‘ changed’ 
too. Four standards are spoken of, absolute purity, absolute 
honesty, absolute unselfishness, absolute love (in that or- 
der). They are bidden to examine themselves, and those 
who fall short of this entirely self-set standard, for nothing 
positive is explained, are invited to ‘share’ their short- 
comings in these respects in every detail with a member of 
the ‘ team of life-changers.’ ‘ Under four eyes’ is the term 
they use. One after another testified to the painfulness of 
this process of ‘ surrender,’ as it is called, which in the last 
resort means the surrender of one’s most private life to 
one who may or may not have the training or experience 
to deal with moral and spiritual problems. Nothing must 
be hidden in being ‘ taken through on the four standards.’ 
It is a ruthless inquisition into every detail of past life, 
and I had a suspicion that some of those who talked about 
this experience had really rather enjoyed it. Then follows 
a demand for restitution, which seems to consist very large- 
ly in telling people to their faces what you have been say- 
ing about them behind their backs, an act of doubtful bene- 
fit to the victim, as sometimes appeared, but which affords 
much uplift to the one who does it. It also means telling 
to those who know you best the dark secrets—if any—of 
your life, if not, of your most trivial breaches of positive 
law. The point is that you must tell something. This pro- 
duces in some people a kind of ‘ release’ due possibly to 
the feeling that they have nothing to hide. For the pur- 
poses of this technique of ‘sharing’ the real meaning of 
sin is almost lost sight of, and in effect becomes anything 
that makes you feel uncomfortable. The sin of ‘ self-con- 
sciousness’ is a very favourite one, and ‘release’ from it 
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means an unbounded capacity and willingness to talk 
about yourself to anybody. In some cases, however, it is 
clear that ‘ sharing ’ has led to deliverance from long-stand- 
ing grudges and resentments, though sometimes at the ex. 
pense of the one who has caused them. 

What chiefly seemed to me _ significant and dis- 
quieting about this was that the whole thing was 
apparently done in the light of the ideal self and 
not of the holiness of God. The practice of con- 
fessing your sins to God alone was frankly spoken of as apt 
to be unreal ‘ because God is so unreal to us,’ and confes- 
sion to a priest was said to be unsatisfactory from the * shar- 
ing’ point of view because he has to keep secret your mis- 
doings, but repeatedly I heard that ‘ release ’ not only from 
sin but from temptation had come through confession to 
some ‘ life-changer,’ or even to a group, who apparently 
may talk about it as much as they like. This puts the em- 
phasis entirely on the psychological fact of having told, 
and what, if anything, an act of contrition and the forgive- 
ness of God has to do with the subsequent sense of release, 
I could not make out: direct questions on this point only 
elicited further experiences of release. One cannot doubt 
the reality of the experience, but it is hard to feel entirely 
satisfied about its origin, or its probable permanence. 
Lacking, as it seems to do, the profound stimulus of a 
presentation of God against which the sinner can see him- 
self in relation to the infinite Goodness, one cannot but 
suspect in this process the presence of such motives as the 
desire to be all that one would like to think oneself, to be 
a centre of interest to some other person, to talk about one- 
self, as well as the desire for excitement and change and to 
be ‘in’ something big, as the movement is perpetually 
said to be. In fact, in the speeches of some of the official 
leaders, and especially Mr. Buchman himself, I heard all 
these motives played on with extraordinary skill. 

If one gets safely through this process—and it is quite 
clear that some do not; either they escape in the middle, 
or they become hysterical, as those psychotherapists know 
who have coped with them—one becomes almost at once a 
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THE METHODS OF THE GROUP MOVEMENT 


‘ life-changer ’ and applies the same process to others. Here 
again it is impossible to help seeing the implicit appeal to 
other than purely evangelistic motives. The love of being 
in the movement, of self expression, of influencing others, 
of ‘having a purpose in life,’ and of the companionable- 
ness of being in a team—it is all quite harmless and much 
like what some of us remember about the war. But is it 
religion, and does it constitute apostolate? The immense 
and overmastering sense of God, without which attempts 
at changing other lives are sheer impertinence, seems to 
be almost completely lacking. The impression is that of 
propaganda rather than apostolate, the emphasis is on re- 
sults, in oneself and in others and in the world. Of disin- 
terested love of God for His own sake, or the acceptance of 
defeat and failure in conformity with His will, I heard 
nothing at all. Indeed several young people spoke of * life- 
changing ’ activities as ‘such fun,’ and this kind of state- 
ment seems to be encouraged rather than deprecated. 
Constantly one hears the testimony, ‘I had been a Chris- 
tian worker for years, but had never changed anyone. Now, 
I do it all the time.’ The readiness, even eagerness, with 
which they speak of the results of their work is not easy 
to distinguish from self-advertisement, and the lack of re- 
ticence which is induced by oft-repeated and indiscrimi- 
nate ‘sharing’ can hardly fail to end in shallowness. A 
group or a team hold every day what they call a ‘ quiet 
time,’ which appears to resemble a monastic chapter in 
which all matter for confession is stated as well as faults 
against the Rule. One cannot resist the impression that 
the light-heartedness and jollity which some observe among 
Buchmanites is due partly to the fact that they are living 
on the surface of life. There are no more dark places, no 
secret fears, but equally there are no secret depths, no re- 
serves, no holy places. It is to be feared that this ‘ quality 
of life’ is a nostrum for the pains of living rather than an 
increase of God in the soul. And, after hearing intermin- 
able testimonies, some of which gave me an uncomfort- 
able impression of prepared spontaneity, I was left won- 
dering whether the benefit of the release which was con- 
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stantly being claimed from various failings was not out- 
weighed by the danger of spiritual pride. ‘ Surrender ’ is 
put into practice by undertaking various small methods of 
mortification, such as sleeping less than nine hours (this 
a parson), thinking less about food, and so on. But when 
you have spoken many times in public about these efforts, 
and about the wonderful effects your ‘ surrendered ’ life is 
having, are you not perhaps in the danger of those who 
do their good deeds that they may be seen of men, and 
who—how deep the irony— have their reward ’? If only 
all this were undertaken secretly and under the impulse of 
a new and powerful conception of God and eternity, it 
would be, one may say, a Good Thing. But the prime 
motive is openly stated, and it is not a wholly self-forgetful 
or Godward one. ‘I came here to be changed,’ said one, 
‘and I have been changed.’ Another announced that he 
was going to stay till he was changed. And several young 
women said that they were going back to start changing 
the Vicar or some other tiresome person. 

Where the ‘ changed’ are life-long Christians who have 
become ‘stale ’—and a very large proportion are such— 
one can well understand that they may, against the back- 
ground of their previous knowledge and training, gain re- 
freshment and encouragement through a fresh abandon- 
ment of their lives to the will of God and from the new 
association with others likeminded. But for those who have 
had little or no religious training or experience, the violent 
catharsis which is the centre of the life-changing method 
and the immediate assumption of life-changing responsi- 
bilities for other people, would appear to be in general 
very dangerous. 

‘It is so easy to be a life-changer,’ said one enthusiast, ‘the 
world is waiting for us to change it.’ There is no idea what- 
ever that conversion may involve, among other things, the 
intelligent acceptance of a new intellectual outlook by a 
free individual. ‘Sound doctrine’ is a catchword to raise 
a laugh, as does also the mention of a Bishop, unless of 
course he is in the movement, when he is spoken of with 
as much awe as if he were a Big Business Man, It is as- 
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THE METHODS OF THE GROUP MOVEMENT 


sumed that those who have missed the groups have missed 
Christ, and little or no account is taken of the fact that 
there are various Christian bodies in the world who have 
been and are getting on with the work of preaching Christ 
and saving souls. It is generally assumed that this work is 
entirely futile, and much scorn is thrown upon the ineffec- 
tual Church to which it appeared one and all belonged. 
The horrid habit of blaming the Church for the sins of 
oneself and other people was painfully evident, though 
perhaps it is too much to expect that non-Catholics should 
have much sense of the Church as an entity over and above 
its individual members. 

It seems to be feared by some that Catholics may be 
‘got hold of’ by the Groups. I do not think there is very 
imuch danger in this, even if a few are attracted—not un- 
naturally—by their enthusiasm and courage, not to speak 
of the quite genuine charity which animates the best of 
them. Despite the somewhat arrogant assumption of a 
monopoly of spiritual experience—a maximum experience 
of Christ, as they rather oddly express it—the group autho- 
rities do appear to urge all the ‘changed’ to go to the 
Churches where they belong. A Catholic thus sent about 
his duties is not likely to take much harm or to be in a 
position to accept his subconscious impulses as direct guid- 
ance from God, which is a real danger for those without a 
religious background. Also, a Catholic, with the confes- 
sional to resort to, is less likely to fall into the hands of 
the amateur ‘ life-changers.’ 

From a nonconformist weekly I have recently gathered 
that the movement is already in the throes of disunion. 
The tendency of the so-called Oxford Group to make Mr. 
Buchman their infallible oracle is evidently resented by 
some who claim to belong to the movement, and a writer 
in this paper was asserting with some heat that there was 
an Oxford Group and a Cambridge Group and an Evan- 
gelical Group, and many more beside, and that all alike 
belonged to the movement. A movement which has already 
its schismatics claiming catholicity is not very likely to ful- 
fil the oft-repeated fears that it will become the origin of 
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another sect. It will pass, for there is nothing about it to 
give it permanence. And, please God, some of those whose 
religious desires have been aroused by it may find at last 
the Church which is founded on a Rock. 


JuLiaAn SouTHWELL. 
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THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY 


I WISH, in this paper, to say something about the spirit 
in which theology should be studied. I begin with a quo- 
tation for the length of which I must crave your indul- 
gence: 


This then is a second and not the least pernicious peculiarity 
of Romanism. It professes to be a complete theology. It ar- 
ranges, adjusts, explains, exhausts every part of the Divine 
Economy. It may be said to leave no region unexplored, no 
heights unattempted, rounding off its doctrines with a neatness 
and finish which is destructive of many of the most noble and 
most salutary exercises of mind in the individual Christian. That 
feeling of awe and piety which the mysteriousness of the Gospel 
should excite fades away under the fictitious illumination which 
is poured over the entire Dispensation. Criticism, we know, is 
commonly considered fatal to poetical fervour and imagination ; 
and in like manner this technical religion destroys the delicacy 
and reverence of the Christian mind. So little has actually been 
revealed to us in a systematic way, that the genuine science of 
the Gospel, carried to its fullest limits, has no tendency to foster 
a spirit of rationalism. But Rome would classify and number 
everything ; she would settle every sort of question, as if deter- 
mined to detect and compass by the reason what runs out into 
the next world or is lost in this .. . . It is sufficiently evident 
what an opening is given by a theology of so ambitious a charac- 
ter to pride and self-confidence. It has been said that know- 
ledge is power ; and at least it creates in us the imagination of 
possessing it. This is what makes scientific and physical re- 
searches so intoxicating ; it is the feeling they inspire of perfect 
acquaintance with the constitution of nature. He who considers 
himself fully to understand a system, seems to have sway over 
it. Astronomers can predict the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
with an accuracy which in their own fancy places them above 
them. Now religion is the great chastiser of human pride ; nor 
would I say, that however perverted, it can ever cease to be so; 
yet it is plain that when thus turned into an intellectual science, 
even polytheism answers such a purpose better than it . . 
Romanism adopts a minute, technical and imperative theology, 
which is no part of Revelation, and which produces a number of 
serious moral evils, which is shallow in philosophy, as profes- 
sing to exclude doubt and imperfection, and dangerous to the 
Christian spirit, as encouraging us to ask for more than is given 
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us, as fostering irreverence and presumption, confidence in our 
reason, and a formal or carnal view of Christian obedience. 

A consideration of these words, or of the charge contained 
in them, would, I think, be in place at the beginning of 
any year of theological study, but is surely particularly 
appropriate at the beginning of the present year. For they 
were spoken, here in Oxford at St. Mary’s, in Adam de 
Brome’s Chapel, practically a hundred years ago by New- 
man, the then Vicar, and afterwards published, in 1837, 
in a book which, though apparently little read nowadays, 
is of great importance in the history of the Oxford Move- 
ment." 

What are we to say of the indictment? It is, of course, 
impossible for us to endorse it as it stands, but some of 
us at least, perhaps many of us, would confess that in our 
study of Scholastic Theology we have at times been 
troubled with thoughts not altogether dissimilar. It is in- 
teresting to recall first of all the reply which Newman him- 
self gave to a cognate difficulty in the.admirable lectures 
which he delivered as a Catholic a dozen years later and 
published in 1850 as Difficulties felt by Anglicans in 
Catholic Teaching considered in twelve lectures addressed 
to the Party of the Religious Movement of 1833. In the 
lecture entitled ‘ The Religious State of Catholic Countries 
no Prejudice to the Sanctity of the Church,’ he imagines 
an objector saying (p. 233)” that 
the reproach of Catholicism is, not what it does not do, so much 
as what it does ; that its teaching and its training do produce a 
certain very definite character on a nation and on individuals; 
and that character, so far from being too religious or too 
spiritual, is just the reverse, very like the world’s ; that religion 
is a sacred, awful, mysterious, solemn matter; that it should 
be approached with fear, and named, as it were, sotto voce; 
whereas Catholics, whether in the North or the South, in the 





' Lectures on the Propheticai Office of the Church viewed relu- 
tively to Romanism and Popular Protestantism. (London, 1837; 
pp. 108-110, 125). 

* 1 quote from the Fourth Edition (Burns & Oates; no date 
given). 
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THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY 


middle ages or in modern times, exhibit the combined and con- 
trary faults of profaneness and superstition. There is a bold, 
shallow, hard, indelicate way among them of speaking of even 
points of faith, which is, to use studiously mild language, 
utterly out of taste, and indescribably offensive to any person ol 
ordinary refinement. They are rude where they should be re- 
verent, jocose where they should be grave, and loquacious where 
they should be silent. The most sacred feelings, the most august 
doctrines, are glibly enunciated in the shape of some short and 
smart theological formula . . 
You remember his reply. I will summarize it very briefly 
and as far as possible in his own words. ‘I admit,’ he says 
(p. 235), ‘both your fact and your account of the fact; I 
accept, I repeat, in general terms what you have said; but 
I would add to it, and turn a particular fact into a philo- 
sophical truth.’ What this philosophical truth is he tells 
us some pages farther on. * Things we thoroughly believe, 
things we see, things which occur to us every day we treat 
as things which do occur and are seen daily, be they of 
this world, or be they of the next’ (p. 250). Now ‘ Faith, 
in a Catholic’s creed, is a certainty of things not seen but 
revealed ’ (p. 237). For Catholics, therefore, revealed truths 
‘are of the nature of facts, which all men, good and bad, 
voung and old, rich and poor, take for granted . . . As the 
idea of God is before the minds of all men in a community 
not Catholic, so, but more vividly, these revealed ideas con- 
front the minds of a Catholic people, whatever be the moral 
state of that people, taken one by one. They are facts 
attested by each to all, and by all to each, common pro- 
perty, primary points of thought, and landmarks, as it 
were, upon the territory of knowledge’ (p. 242 f.). 

He contrasts with all this the state of mind of a Protes- 
tant people: 
_ It is just the reverse among a Protestant people; private 
judgment does but create opinions, and nothing more; and 
these opinions are peculiar to each individual, and different from 
those of any one else, Hence it leads men to keep their feelings 
to themselves, because the avowal of them only causes in others 
irritation or ridicule. Since, too, they have no certainty of the 
doctrines they profess, they do but feel that they ought to 
believe them, and they nurse the offspring of their reason, as a 
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sickly child, bringing it out of doors only on fine days. They 
feel very clear and quite satisfied, while they are very still; but 
if they turn about their head, or change their posture ever so 
little, the vision of the Unseen, like a mirage, is gone from 
them. So they keep the exhibition of their faith for high days 
and great occasions, when it comes forth with sufficient pomp 
and gravity of language, and ceremonial of manner. Truths 
slowly totter out with scripture texts at their elbow, as unable 


to walk alone (p. 254). 

Though we may think that the Oratorian is perhaps a little 
too lenient to what the Vicar of St. Mary’s had called ‘ our 
hard, irreverent, extravagant tone in religion,’ he does ex- 
plain how it arises, and what he says of a Catholic nation 
nay also, mutatis mutandis, be applied to the race of theo- 
logians. But for the moment let us consider his statement 
that for us revealed truths are ‘facts, primary points of 
thought, and landmarks, as it were, upon the territory of 
knowledge.’ 

If there exists in the world a Sacred Theology at all, it 
is indeed just because for certain men, that is, for Catholics, 
revealed truths are ‘ primary points of thought and land- 
marks, as it were, upon the territory of knowledge.’ A 
science may be described, in its content, as a body of con- 
clusions demonstratively drawn from principles which are 
absolutely certain. According to Pére Chenu,’ William of 
Auxerre (died about 1231) is the first to liken the articles 
of faith to the principles of a science. He even speaks of 
these principia fidei as per se nota, so calling them because 
they are assented to, not at the term of a chain of reason- 
ing, but directly in themselves as being the word of God. 
St. Thomas, some years later, will use the same analogy: 
the articles of Faith are to Theology what principles are 
to a science; and in his Commentary on the Sentences 
(written about 1254) he will even follow William in speak- 
ing of the articuli fidet as per se noti habenti fidem, sicul 
et principia naturaliter nobis insita per lumen intellectus 
agentis. Such a way of speaking is not altogether easy to 
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*La Théologie comme science au XIIIe siécle in Archives 
d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age, 1927, p. 51- 
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justify, and later, in his commentary (about 1257-1258) on 
the De Trinitate of Boethius, and again in the Summa 
Theologica (1267-1268), he adopted another point of view, 
and was able in consequence to apply to Theology even 
more rigorously the Aristotelian conception of a science. 
Though every science must start from principles which 
are immediately evident, it is not necessary that those prin- 
ciples should be evident to that particular science itself; 
it may take them on faith from a higher science to which 
they are so evident. Thus the primary truths from which 
music starts are guaranteed by mathematics. In a like man- 
ner the truths which stand as the principles of Theology, 
though not immediately evident to Theology, are so to a 
higher science, indeed to the highest of all sciences, God’s 
science and that of the blessed, and God having revealed 
them Theology takes them on faith (I@ Pars, qu. 1, art. 2). 
Let me recall here the old dispute whether Theology is, 
or is not, a supernatural ‘ habitus.’ The common Thomis- 
tic teaching, and it is surely correct, is that though not 
supernatural entitative or in itself, it is supernatural radi- 
caliter. That it is not supernatural in itself would seem 
clear, for, as St. Thomas notes, it is acquired by human 
study, and a supernatural ‘ habitus’ would require a super- 
natural cause. But it is supernatural radicaliter, that is, it 
depends on a ‘ habitus’ which is supernatural. It presuj- 
poses the existence in the same subject of the supernatural 
virtue of faith. The point is of importance. Only Catholics 
can be theologians in any strict sense. But surely, it may 
be objected, without having faith a man can use the articles 
of faith as premisses and proceed to draw out the conclu- 
sions contained in them. And here in Oxford, only a few 
years ago, in what I can only describe as a thoroughly low- 
minded lecture,‘ Professor Clement Webb spoke of Sacred 
Theology as a kind of intellectual pastime; without neces- 
sarily believing in the truth of the principles you accept 
them at any rate for the time being—as the rules of the 





“Published in A Century of Anglican. Theology and other 
Lectures. 
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game, so to say—and then entertain yourself by deducing 
from them as many conclusions as you can. It is sufficient 
for the moment to reply that if theology is to exist in the 
mind as a science, the conclusions must be assented to as 
true, and not merely as following logically from certain 
premisses, and this can be done only by one who definitely 
accepts the truth of the premisses. Heretics or unbelievers 
can have no Theology. History itself confirms this truth. 
As Newman said in the most famous of his University 
Sermons, that on The Theory of Developments in Reli- 
gious Doctrine, preached only two years before his con- 
version: ‘ Heresy has no theology . . . It turns to Biblical 
Criticism, or to the Evidences of Religion, for want of a 
province.” If that was true in 1843, how much truer is it 
in 1933! Sacred Theology as a science is unknown outside 
the Church, for the very principles are wanting. It exists 
with us just because we are provided with those primary 
points of thought required to constitute it a science. 

No wonder Newman in his earlier days was angry with 
Romanism for ‘ adopting a minute, technical, and impera- 
tive theology which is no part of Revelation.’ The Oxford 
Movement began as a campaign on behalf of the principle 
of dogma, and if it took ‘Antiquity, not the existing 
Church, as the oracle of truth,’ it was in order to assure 
the immutability of the truth revealed to the Apostles, and 
precisely in this way to enable men to give to that truth 
absolute assent as being the very word of God Himself. 
But as Newman came to see later, ‘ the common sense of 
mankind feels that the very idea of revelation implies a 
present informant and guide, and that an infallible one; 
not a mere abstract declaration of truths unknown before 
to man, or a record of history, or the result of an anti- 
quarian research, but a message and a lesson speaking to 
this man and that .. . A revelation is not given, if there 
be no authority to decide what is given.’* Antiquity as the 





* Sermons, chiefly on the theory of religious belief, preached 
before the University of Oxford. (London : 1843; pp. 318, 319): 


6 Development of Christian Doctrine; p. 87 f. 
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oracle of truth must mean private judgment, and ‘ private 
judgment does but create opinions, and nothing more.’ St. 
Thomas has precisely the same teaching in II@ Ile, qu. 5, 
art. 3. But opinions cannot serve as the principles of a 
science. ‘Men have no certainty of the doctrines they 
profess . . . Truths slowly totter out with Scripture texts 
[or quotations from the Fathers] at their elbow, as unable 
to walk alone.’ No wonder Newman, in 1837, was irritated 
with the robustness of a state of mind so much in contrast 
with his own. For the Catholic revealed truths are immut- 
able, incontestable facts, ‘brought home to him by that su- 
pernatural faith, with which ‘he assents to the Divine Word 
speaking through Holy Church,’ and just because they are 
such, they naturally give rise to a science, which, however 
minute and technical, is still in a sense part of Revelation. 
For, as St. Thomas says, I@ Pars, qu. 1, art. 3, Theology 
has to do with revelabilia, that is, with truths which, though 
not contained formally, are contained virtually in Revela- 
tion, and are capable of being deduced therefrom by rea- 
soning. And it is precisely love and reverence, and a keen 
and vivid realizing of the Divine Deposit of Faith, which 
will lead to these conclusions being deduced. 

In the sermon quoted above, Newman, still an Angli- 
can, recognized this. He took as his text, ‘ Mary kept all 
these things, and pondered them in her heart,’ and he said: 
‘Mary is our pattern of Faith, both in the reception and 
in the study of Divine Truth. She does not think it enough 
to accept, she dwells upon it; not enough to possess, she 
uses it; not enough to assent, she develops it; not enough 
to submit the Reason, she reasons upon it; not indeed rea- 
soning first, and believing afterwards, with Zacharias, yet 
first believing without reasoning, next from love and rever- 
ence, reasoning after believing ’ (p. 312). ‘It would appear 
that even the most subtle questions of the school may have 
areal meaning . . . no questions may be safely despised ’ 
(p. 353). 

On the other hand, it is a fact that the study of theology 
often proves, to use Newman’s earlier words, ‘ dangerous 
to the Christian spirit, as fostering irreverence and pre- 
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sumption, confidence in our reason, and a formal view of 
Christian obedience.’ It is a fact that a theologian’s calling 
is a dangerous one. As Blessed Jordan of Saxony notes 
somewhere, two classes of people often end by not genu- 
flecting when passing before the Blessed Sacrament—sac. 
ristans and theologians. How, then, is the danger to be 
overcome? 

There is, surely, one truth which the theologian needs 
to be penetrated with, a truth on which St. Thomas insists 
again and again, though, curiously enough, not so much in 
the Summa Theologica as elsewhere. At any rate, the most 
striking formulations of it are found in his other works, 
and perhaps the best is that of De Veritate, qu. 2, art. 1, 
ad gum: ‘Quid est ipsius Dei semper nobis occultum 
est; et haec est summa cognitio quam de ipso in statu viae 
habere possumus, ut cognoscamus Deum esse supra omne 
id quod cogitamus de eo.’ ‘Summa cognitio, the highest 
knowledge, that we can have of God here below is the con- 
viction that He is beyond anything we can think about 
Him.’ If it is objected that I am but stating a common. 
place, I agree, but would add that there is a difference be- 
tween—if I may adapt Newman’s terminology—a notional 
and a real assent. Does not St. John of the Cross assure 
us that ‘one of the greatest favours bestowed on the soul 
in this life is to enable it to see so distinctly and to feel 
so profoundly that it cannot comprehend God’? And do 
all scholastics give the impression of being aware of the 
truth in question, commonplace though it be? Are there 
not some whose dialectical assurance, as Pére Gardeil says,’ 
frightens us, resembling as it does, the dexterity of con- 
jurors juggling with precious and fragile objets dart 
wholly unconscious of their value? 

Let me recall, too, a similar passage found in the Summa 
contra Gentiles (Lib. i, c. 5), a passage impressive for the 
striking reason given for the necessity of the revelation of 
supernatural truths. ‘ Est etiam necessarium huiusmodi 
veritatem ad credendum hominibus proponi ad Dei cogni- 





7 Le donné révélé et. ia théologie ; p. 134. 
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tionem veriorem habendam. Tunc enim solum Deum vere 
cognoscimus quando ipsum esse credimus supra omne id 
quod de Deo cogitari ab homine possibile est . . . Per hoc 
ergo quod homini de Deo aliqua proponuntur quae ratio- 
nem excedunt, firmatur in homine opinio quod Deus sit 
aliquid supra id quod cogitare potest.’ Again the same doc- 
trine. Tunc solum vere ... then only do we really know 
God when we are convinced that He is beyond anything 
it is possible for man to think about Him. A notional as- 
sent to the truth, St. Thomas seems to suggest, is easy 
enough, for it is a truth of the natural order. But to give 
us a real conviction of it the revelation of supernatural 
truths was necessary.* 


[ need not point out that the truth in question will never 
be absent from the theologian’s thoughts if he is true to 
his science. For is not the subject of that science ever and 
always Deus sub ratione Deitatis, that is, God considered 
not merely as the First Being, or as the First Cause and 
Last End of all things in the natural order, but God con- 
sidered as God, considered, that is to say, in His own hidden 
Excellence naturally unknowable by man, in the mystery 
of His own inner Life, and as the Author of the superna- 
tural order? ‘Theology’s distinctive work is to treat of 
God, not simply as regards what is knowable by means of 
creatures, but also as regards what He alone knows about 
Himself, and shares with others by revelation’ (I@ Pars, 
qu. 1, art. 6). That is the real subject of Theology, and 
whatever the true theologian considers, he considers it sub 


ratione Dei, in its relation to God as God. Ever, therefore, 
he 


Heareth between star and other star, 
Through the door of the darkness fallen ajar, 
The council, eldest of things that are, 

The talk of the Three in One. 


temmatietilins 





* There is a remarkably similar passage in one of Newman’s 
Anglican sermons, preached on Trinity Sunday, on The Mysteri- 
ousness of our Present Being. ‘ 
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He need, then, have no fear for his spirit of reverence. 
For is not the conviction of which I have been speaking 
at the root of the virtue of Religion, concerned as this is 
with God’s own peculiar Excellence, ‘in quantum omnia 
in infinitum transcendit secundum omnimodum exces. 
sum’ (IIa IIae, qu. 81, art. 4)? And you know the réle 
reverence plays in the virtue of Religion. Is it surprising, 
then, that the, in some ways, most characteristic treatise 
of the greatest of theologians should be his treatise De 
Religione, and one of his most characteristic virtues the 
virtue of Religion? And I may remark, in conclusion, that 
the intensity in which he possessed that noble virtue is 
a characteristic he shared with Newman, who certainly has 
a claim to be considered the greatest of English theologians. 


LuKE WALKER, O.P. 
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THE FIELD OF BLENHEIM 


There is a charm in footing slow across a silent plain, 
Where patriot battle had been fought, where glory had the 
gain.—John Keats. 

ON a sunny morning in August I walked out of Donau- 
worth and took the straight tree-lined road which leads up 
the Danube valley towards Ulm. The time was still one 
for harvesting; peasants dotted the wide and open piain, 
piling bullock waggons with their sheaves, or eating the 
midday ration in the shade. 

A warm silence hung over contented fields. Geese gos- 
siping down the village street, a white church rising among 
its cottages—these were the things of yesterday and to- 
morrow, the gentle ornaments of peace. 

In my mind’s eye, as I drew nearer the battlefield of 
Blenheim, I saw other and less soothing symbols: English 
red-coats, lively with the rumour of action, tramping along 
the same road, with their heavy cannon lumbering behind. 

From the church tower at Tapfheim, on the evening of 
August the twelfth, 1704, Marlborough and Prince Eugene 
were watching the infantry of France, as they moved with- 
out suspicion of alarm to their encampment on the vast 
plain before them. And even I, walking through Tapfheim 
in the year 1933, could sense a little of their exaltation. 

An hour later I ate sausages and drank beer in the village 
of Schweiningen. Here stood the rear-guard of the Allies 
on that historic day; and I could see the empty fields ahead 
of me, crowded with an imaginary host. 

Modern Blenheim has a railway station. A mile from the 
village, it sits prim and solitary beside a lazy line. The 
German spelling—Blindheim—stands out in white paint 
on the dull red of the walls. I left my rucksack with the 
station-master, and walked on down a narrow lane. 

I peered about for that stream called the Nebel, with 
its treacherous marshes, which is marked in all the history 
text-books of the world. Here Tallard, if his military 
genius had matched his sense of duty, might well have won 
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the day. But now, this trickle underneath the wooden 
bridge—is this the Nebel? And the dreaded marshe;, 
where are they? Drained and forgotten, I suppose. 

The village, rebuilt after its burning, has forgotten, too. 
The rough cart-track and its broad green verge, stolid farm. 
house, ubiquitous goose, muddy child—they do not know, 
nor do they wonder about such distant days. No brass 
statuettes of Marlborough! Yet here also, as on more 
famous ground at Waterloo, the civilization of Europe was 
at stake, over stubble fields and in-and-out of cottages. 

There still stands the strong wall of the churchyard, 
which the French held so long and gallantly against Ork- 
ney’s men. On it I found curtly inscribed this sole reminder 
of that day: Here, on August 13th, 1704, Marlborough 
and Eugene defeated the French and the Bavarians. 

I lingered a few minutes round the untidy village. | 
searched for that steep slope down which a mass of fugitives 
rushed to their death in the Danube marshes, a tragedy 
saluted by an English poet with those memorable lines 
(Professor Trevelyan has unearthed them): 

Think of two thousand gentlemen at least, 
And each man mounted on his capering beast: 
Into the Danube they were pushed by shoals, 

And is this the slope? Perhaps, but time has tamed its 
terrors; and the Danube itself has wandered carelessly 
away. 

I walked back through the village to the station. Blen- 
heim was deserted; Blenheim was working in the fields. 
Now I felt the village had a wise air about it, as if its 
sorrow and its suffering, years old, combined to lend it 
dignity. : 

I talked to the station-master. He said that nobody ever 
came to his station. I asked him: ‘Are there never any 
tourists? ’ ‘Ach,’ he said, ‘ why should tourists come? ’ Yes, 
he knew of the battle; but it was so long ago. Besides, there 
was nothing to see. 

Nothing to see? Oh, I don’t know. 


DEREK Hupson, 
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MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN WORLD 


ON a bright day in June of 1376, with the mistral blowing 
the brown waters of the Rhone into waves, and the sun- 
light shining on the walls of the new palace at Avignon, a 
woman on horseback entered beneath the town gates and 
went to her lodgings in the twisting streets. The woman 
was one of twenty-five children of a poor Sienese dyer. Per- 
suaded of her religious vocation, she had persisted in a life 
of chastity and self-discipline, become a Dominican Ter- 
tiary, and, while still carrying on her household duties, had 
acquired a reputation in Siena for sanctity and for that 
power, miraculous in the uneducated daughter of an or- 
dinary citizen, of solving the most difficult problems with 
a sanity and common sense, a grasp of principle, and an 
insistence in purpose, which are the marks of great Saints 
alone. Her reputation had spread through Siena, through 
Italy, and to-day she was entering Avignon as the mediator 
between the city of Florence and the Frenchman Pierre 
Roger, become Pope at Avignon. The embassy, however, 
was not the main purpose in the remarkable woman’s 
mind. She had quietly resolved in the back streets of Siena 
to bring back the Pope from Avignon to Rome. 
Seventy-one years had the Supreme Pontiff lived away 
from the danger of his City, while seven Frenchmen in 
succession wore the Tiara in the city by the river, looking 
across the waters to the flash of French spears on the tower 
over against the great bridge, while the French Cardinals 
wound across from their lodgings in the French King’s 
territory. The Pope was in danger of losing his universal 
jurisdiction, of becoming a French chaplain. This remark- 
able woman soon won over the Pope, and was calling him 
‘babbo mio dolce ’—such is the force of sanctity. When he 
at last consented to return to Rome, in order, as he said, 
to recover the Papal possessions, she applauded the deci- 
sion, but deplored the reasons that led to it. Her remark 
is important: ‘Open the eyes of your intelligence,’ she 
said; ‘it is more needful for you to win back souls than 
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to reconquer your earthly possessions.’ She led the Pope 
back, over the prostrate body of his father, to Rome. Such 
is the force of sanity. 

This incident represents very well some important fea. 
tures of the Middle Ages. To begin with, a person was 
confronting a power in a way rarely seen in modern times, 
Gandhi before the Viceroy of India would be only a mod. 
erately close parallel. The Papacy was enormously power. 
ful throughout Europe, the person extremely obscure in 
origin, but not only did the Pontiff meet the poor woman 
—he succumbed to her; not, as the Viceroy might do, to the 
representative of insurgent millions, but before the 
strength of a personality and the presentation of a prin 
ciple. She was recalling the Fisherman to his fishing, the 
Pope to the purpose for which his predecessor had gained 
the keys. All honest men recognized that she had told the 
truth, had pointed out the way to follow, and this fact won 
her the battle. It is, perhaps, the measure of the distance 
we have travelled since then that nowadays no great per- 
sonality emerges other than the Pope to enunciate a prin- 
ciple for world-powers to follow, and that there is no gene. 
ral conscience which would recognize the reason that 
guided the decision, or support the truth which it ac 
claimed. 

I can think of no closer parallel in the modern world 
this scene than that of a financier confronting a prime 
minister with the grant or refusal of funds to support his 
policy. Poverty before the Pope, the millionaire before the 
minister, are both bringing Authority face to face with 
forces which, though they are precisely opposite, have 2 
precisely similar importance in their respective ages. The 
monks were the millionaires of the Middle Ages; they had, 
by a life of self-denial, amassed a great spiritual treasure. 
which gave their foremost representatives, as it gave St. 
Catherine of Siena, the capacity to discern instantly the 
truth behind appearances. The mediaeval world valued 
this spiritual wealth, which solved problems by discover- 
ing principles upon which to found action, just as we to 
day value money which provides the means to overcome 
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MEDIZVAL AND MODERN WORLD 


emergencies. Poverty calls upon the Pope to save souls; the 
millionaire confronts the minister with the power to grant 
or withhold means—for what? 

The Modern World, not stopping for the moment to 
define the term, seems to the detached observer like some 
huge shining car, built for and capable of enormous speed, 
but also capable of enormous harm if no one steers it. 
The car is there, brilliant with its machinery; but where 
is the directing brain, and where, above all, is its road and 
its destination? We have constructed the superb engine, 
but for what purpose? 

The Modern World, geographically, would seem to be 
the countries of Europe and all those other States which 
have accepted or attempted Europeanization—including 
China and India. Culturally, those States are modern at 
least in this, that they present features that do not appear 
in any other age, together with others which have at least 
been absent from the historical scene for a long time. The 
entirely new feature is, first, the development of an organ- 
ization of intercommunication through aeroplane, ship, 
and train, wireless and telephone, that covers the whole 
of this modern group of States and even extends beyond its 
frontiers. Secondly, all these States appear to have the 
disease of self-consciousness, called Nationalism, which 
leads them to be hostile to one another. Thirdly, they have 
all undergone that century-old development which has 
made the ordinary goods of life continually more nu- 
merous and more complicated—the immense growth of in- 
dustry on the old agricultural basis of civilization. Two 
factors make for unity and one for disintegration—but the 
one Is a spiritual, the other two merely material influences. 
r he increase of the number of things and of the kinds of 
things, and the facilities for their dissemination, began by 
making the nations more interdependent. To Prince Albert 
and the other men of the Great Exhibition, Free Trade 
and Peace between Nations seemed the most obvious com- 
mon sense; they were right: therefore they believed that 
these things would ensue; they were not right. It is for- 
gotten that our beautiful machine has no chauffeur. Not 
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only is the chauffeur absent, but each particular part of 
the machine seems to have a private devil in charge, de- 
termined to despite his devil colleagues. It is as if in the 
car, the carburettor had refused to accept the petrol from 
the tank, the cylinders vapour from the carburettor, the 
magneto propulsion from the cylinders. No road, no driver, 
an engine at issue with itself. The machine moves, when 
it moves at all, in a series of jerks, following upon a menace 
of complete breakdown owing to the action of the devils 
in charge of the component parts. The millionaire speaks 
to the minister and the emergency yields to a compromise. 
A new jerk begins in some direction or other. The machine 
is there, but there is no God to emerge from it. 

The Central Banks finance an emergency; the Saint 
solved a problem. One pierces to the heart of a difficulty; 
the other provides the means of walking round it. No 
personality emerges to dominate the scene: what would 
guide him if he did? Of old the Wise Men followed a star. 
But to-day everybody sees stars. 

These States deserve closer examination. In them we find 
a thing not absolutely new, though new to the Western 
World and very new in its governing idea. This is the de- 
liberately and rapidly increasing control of the State over 
the individual. Mr. A. P. Herbert (as ever the satirist is the 
first to detect the danger) has pointed out that in England 
a man may not eat, sleep, drink, walk or run where he 
likes: in Russia or Italy the State interferes more fre- 
quently and more drastically. The totalitarian State, the 
Communist society, these are not new or altogether vicious 
ideas; what is more alarming is the governing philosophy 
of the movement where there is one, and the lack of it 
where there is none. For it is not as it was in such organiz- 
ations as Egypt of the Pharaohs or Byzantium of the Theo- 
cratic Basileis; where an all-embracing imperium was main- 
tained in the name of a sacred monarch (and the religion 
that was the sanction of the government was also its limita- 
tion); but it is nowadays in the name of the community 
only that vast autocratic State-mechanisms are wielded. The 
point must be understood, and can be understood only in 
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connection with the unexpressed but none the less domi- 
nant philosophy which controls the new governors: sub- 
jectivism. As Mrs. Naomi Mitchison has recently pointed 
out with admirable clarity in a letter to The Week-End 
Review, they consider order and form dangerous; take your 
material and then, by working on it, see what ideas it will 
impose upon you, what forms will emerge from your striv- 
ing with it. They think ‘ that the material, rather than the 
ideas, matters.’ Here is no ideal of the greatest good for 
the greatest number. That would imply the bourgeois con- 
ception of an objective Good to which you attempted to 
mould your material. No, it is your material which (some- 
how or other) is to impose its Good upon its moulder. This 
is the theory in obedience to which the millions of Russia 
are theoretically reforming themselves. That the theory, 
when the material concerned is millions of men with their 
illimitable variation and illimitable ability to be corrupted, 
is perhaps not so applicable as to the materials, like marble, 
whose strong limitations of themselves impose inevitable 
restrictions on those who use them, is a point not appar- 
ently appreciated by the theorists of the modern Absolute- 
State concept. 

Where, as in England or the United States, the same pro- 
cess goes on, but without a theoretical basis, the danger is 
less visible but no less real. Here Socialism is advancing 
steadily the process of the levelling out and controlling of 
Society. The process goes on, though in the name of no 
stated principle; all that the ordinary man observes is the 
growth, of a shadowy, all-embracing Bureaucracy; he is not 
even sure of that. There is neither State nor Statement, 
Prince nor Principle. Until recently, in these two latter 
countries, it was legal on one side of the Atlantic to divorce 
but not to drink; on the other, to drink but not divorce. 
Neither country could say why it made the restrictions, 
or even what right it had to make them. 

This is not a phase that looks like passing. Perhaps it is 
as well that it should not; but at least the ultimate limits 
of the process, if it advances uncontrolled as it is at present, 
should be clear to all. Modern scientists are already looking 
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further than the Marxists who would substitute State up. 
bringing for the old Family-Life. Professor Julian Huxley, 
in What Dare I Think, forecasts the creation of all human 
beings by the State—the necessary germs being removed 
from the male and female bodies and developed by the 
State in the way it wants them developed, without the 
agency of the human body at all. Mr. Aldous Huxley, in 
Brave New World, draws a brilliant picture of the process 
—the bottles containing the immature foetuses being pre- 
natally conditioned to produce the type of person that the 
State desires, stunted in body or mind where they are to 
be servile, abnormally developed where it desires brain or 
brawn. Even centuplets of precisely similar beings, to per- 
form certain standardized tasks, male, female or sexless, 
as the State desires them male, female or sexless, creates 
it them. After birth the State still conditions the infant 
mind by controlling its associations of ideas, so that in fu- 
ture the child will automatically like what the State de- 
sires it to like, and avoid what it is to avoid. There will 
be no need of laws, for the citizens will never think of 
doing anything that is outside the programme laid down 
for them. Small voices beneath their pillows whisper in 
their sleeping ears the maxims that the State wishes them 
to believe. The little voices whisper throughout child- 
hood, and to enforce their lesson the State conditions the 
children’s reflexes. The State desires a class disliking ani- 
mals and bright colours. Mr. Aldous Huxley describes the 
scene in the State nurseries, as the State nurses set the 
children before bowls of flowers and animal picture-books; 
the children crawi to grasp them, but as they do so sirens 
sound loudly. The children scream; to enforce the lesson 
the floor is electrified; ‘ The screaming of the babies sud- 
denly changed its tone. There was something desperate, 
almost insane, about the sharp, spasmodic yelps to which 
they now gave utterance. Their little bodies twitched and 
stiffened; their limbs moved jerkily, as if to the tug of 
unseen wires.’ The shocks and the noise stop. The nurses 
offer the babies the flowers and the books again. ‘ But at 
the approach of the roses, at the mere sight of the gaily 
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coloured images of pussy and cock-a-doodle-doo and baa- 
baa black sheep, the infants shrank away in horror.’ 
‘Observe,’ said the Director, triumphantly, ‘ observe.’ 
Turn to the great centuries between Charlemagne and 
Charles the Fifth, and the contrast is dramatically acute. 
The sharp frontiers of modern nations fade and with them 
lines of communication, while other, more numerous but 
less important subdivisions, stand out on the map. The 
boundaries of the civilized world creep in; patches of bar- 
barism or heathendom form black shadows on all the 
Eastern frontiers of present-day Germany and Austria, 
sweep over half of Spain and menace from the Scandina- 
vian North. On the East the great golden lighthouse of 
Byzantium stands maintaining its millenary splendour of 
Emperors and Patriarchs, mosaics and ivories, theology, 
bureaucracy and intrigue. To-day that gorgeous Organism 
has vanished; the sickle of the Crescent has cut it down. 
Only its domes shine now like mighty husks of the seed 
they harboured, with the minarets growing like rank grass 
between. The West abandoned it, for the splendid Church- 
State had swerved by a hair’s breadth from the Catholic 
orthodoxy that unswervingly ruled the Western World. On 
that hair hung the huge Empire; the sword of the Pro- 
phet cut it down. The scandal that prevented the West 
helping the East was not a red herring, but a Heresy. 
Within the wall of barbarism and heresy, however, 
Europe lives an intense and international life. Boundaries 
lade in importance and bright points shine out from the 
map—castles and abbeys, counties and dukedoms, shrines 
and universities, small but extremely active units. We hear 
less of Spain, France, Italy; more of Anjou or Compostella, 
more of Milan, Cluny or the Prince-Bishopric of Durham. 
We hear less of the State and more of persons; Fulk Nerra 
in. life of atrocious cruelty (interspersed with penitential 
Whippings through the streets of Jerusalem) founds the 
power of the County of Anjou and signals the beginning 
of the fury and ability of the Plantagenets. The Arch- 
bishop Adalbert of Bremen, with his world still reeling 
from the almost fatal invasions of the tenth century, founds 
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in the eleventh a fine missionary and trading State on the 
north coasts of Germany to push back the menace of Viking 
and Slav. Margarete Maultasch defends Tyrol against Pope, 
Emperor and Hapsburg, and becomes the Ugly Duchess 
of History and Wonderland. The life in these divisions, 
however, though urgent, was not exclusive; where a per- 
son of ability appeared, the rulers bid for him across the 
world; a scholar, a saint or an administrator belonged to 
civilization, the governments of England and Sicily ex- 
changed Exchequer officials; the whole of Europe flocked 
to Paris to hear Stephen Langton preach; two Norman 
Archbishops of Canterbury were Italians; in the twelfth 
century, Saint Bernard, having shut himself up in the 
woods of Champagne, had to settle disputes all over 
Europe, to send three countries and an Empire on Crusade, 
and was in turn offered the Sees of York, Rheims, and 
Milan. 

The divisions were many, but not of importance. ‘They 
designated, not hard and fast divisions, but merely sub- 
divisions of one singie body, the feudal unity of Christen- 
dom. There was, consequently, a strong feeling of unity 
in Europe, and, as there existed no overpowering State 
between the citizen and the Great Society, he found his 
centre in personal, not impersonal, government. The whole 
basis of the Feudal System was a personal relation between 
man and man, as the word ‘ Homage’ implies. All-em- 
bracing though the whole organization of Society was, its 
action on each of its individual members was a personal 
action. And there were no fatal divisons; Europe quarrels 
on Crusade, but crusades none the less, while units of gov- 
ernment, more numerous than nations, were less indepen- 
dent. 

This feudal hierarchy, in theory a perfect whole, was not 
only a political, but also an economic order. The ‘ Cash- 
Nexus,’ which is the basis of the Modern order, was at the 
beginning of the Middle Ages absent, from reasons of neces- 
sity rather than theory. There was very little cash any- 
where, and consequently men’s economic condition was 
one, as Maine said, of Status rather than Contract. This 
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theoretical economy suttered ever-increasing modification 
as the Middle Ages progressed, but was at the beginning 
closely bound up with the very political structure of So- 
ciety. The return to a theory of economic Status, which 
scems to underlie the new schemes of Social-Credit, is the 
result of the unsatisfactory working of uncontrolled Con- 
tract, and differs from the mediaeval organism in this; that 
it is being advocated from choice, not necessity; that it fore- 
secs an apparently egalitarian, and not hierarchical Society; 
and that the relation between economic rights and political 
duties will be enormously more difficult to express in the 
vast and vastly complicated economic field of to-day. 

The feudal hierarchy was the stronger because there 
was, alongside it and giving it a kind of supernatural sanc- 
tion, a parellel organization of equal extent, of very similar 
divisions, though of immeasurably greater effectiveness— 
the Church. The parish-priest by the Lord of the Manor; 
bishop by count; Primate by King; and by the Emperor, 
the Pope. The great mass of men had two roles; in one, 
they were the vassals of the feudal pyramid; in the other, 
they were the Christian people. The spiritual power, equal 
as it Was in extent, was in force greatly superior to the tem- 
poral. As an international power, Pope Innocent III, the 
most powerful of the Pontiffs, was the Deposer of Emperors. 
the Overlord of Kings, the Judge of the Nations, apart from 
his position as Bishop of the Universal Church. The pic- 
ture omits his failures, but the contrast is acute between 
the action of the League of Nations (significant term) and 
the swift effectiveness of this wide and wise power. 

The power of the Church was far stronger than the 
power of the Nations, because it rested on a spiritual basis. 
(Nowadays, it is the Nations that have the spiritual sup- 
port—patriotism—and are, therefore, stronger than the 
purely material world-wide economic organism.) The men 
of the Middle Ages were fortunate in the Gift of Faith. 
God had created the Universe and controlled it, interfer- 
ing in supernatural ways if He wanted to; Man was such 
a Supernatural interference, whom God had created with 
the object of having beings who would voluntarily love 
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Him. This was the true end of Man; life on Earth was 
only the preparation for this final task and condition. The 
Church was the means appointed by which Man could 
achieve his august destiny—Heaven. But the Creative Love 
of God, desiring voluntary love (and giving the means to 
obtain and sustain it), had of necessity also given Man the 
ability to refuse to love. The deliberate thwarting of God's 
Will, then, necessitated Hell. ‘All Hope Abandon,’ Dante 
had written over its doors, for, with true mediaeval grasp 
of principle, he saw that those within were they who had 
deliberately damned themselves. The gates also announced 
‘*Twas Justice made me, and the Primal Love.’ Hell, as 
well as Heaven, was the consequence of the Creative Love. 

Remark also the importance of appearances. Europe not 
only was one, it looked as if it was. The feudal and the 
ecclesiastical were alike in their general uniformity, ex- 
pressing, indeed, a very real informing sense of purpose. 
‘The same keep rose over Middleham or Monemvaisir; the 
same monastery cultivated the dales of Yorkshire or the 
marks of Germany. The communes of Ghent or Pisa, the 
Courts of the Barons in Burgundy or in Bavaria, all 
attested the same kind of life and government. In the 
church of St. Martin of Tours, St. Mark of Venice, or the 
Apostelkirche of K6éln, the sacrifice of the Mass demon- 
strated to the eye that these countries owned the same, 
identical, Faith. The rhythm of life did not vary and ex- 
pressed itself in similar buildings, similar custom and cos 
tume. 

But the Ages of Faith were also the Ages of Reason. The 
mind of Man perpetually sought for standards by which to 
measure all things and all qualities. What did you mean 
by ‘Good’? by ‘ Just’? by ‘ Beautiful’? The capacity to 
argue about such things, and even to discover their solu- 
tion, was the highest of Man’s natural faculties, because at 
once the rarest and the most important. You could not 
move before discovering whither you wanted to go, but 
such discovery was extremely arduous. There could be no 
‘ good life ’ until first you knew ‘ Goodness.’ And the search 
for first principles, desperately difficult as it was, ended in- 
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evitably in God, as the only possible measuring rod for all 
things. 

A thing could be ‘ good’ only in so far as it fulfilled the 
purpose for which its Maker had made it. This demanded 
an Ultimate Maker, and an essential Purpose for all things 
—a dynamic conception. A thing could be ‘just’ only in 
relation to other things—to a general balance of all things. 
This demanded an Ultimate Mind which arranged all 
things—perhaps a static conception. But in the Eternity 
where God dwelt ‘static’ and ‘dynamic’ were the same. 
This ultimate and extremely arduous Goodness and Jus- 
tice were clearly the only really important things—Good- 
ness being Justice in action. But though man might deter- 
mine that in God alone lay these first principles, their 
application, in the light of his own sin-vitiated nature, to 
a sin-vitiated world, was beyond his powers. That required 
Revelation. So the Middle Ages ascended to Heaven by the 
ladder of Reason and descended by the ladder of Faith. 

It was, then, Reason that re-inforced the decisions of 
the Saints. The Church and the Gospels taught the essen- 
tial doctrines; but time and the thought of the Christian 
doctors had brought an enormous foliage and flower to light 
from these essential seeds. Consequence after consequence 
they deduced and elaborated and applied from the simple 
beginnings of the Faith—time after time Reason showed 
how the bold intellectual subtlety of a doctrine lay mar- 
vellously implicit in the words of Our Lord, a doctrine in 
the clarity of a parable. In definition, in reasoning, they 
turned the searchlight of intelligence on the uttermost 
confines of the Nature of God and the microscope of de- 
duction on the minutest intricacies of the human soul. In 
St. Thomas the Middle Ages reached its intellectual cli- 
max; his philosophy forms a whole as enormous and com- 
plex and interdependent as a contemporary Gothic Cathe- 
dral, whose parts sustain one another because they are all 
falling down. After St. Thomas the intellectual standard 
declines; it used to be common to accuse the later scholas- 
tic philosophers of arguing on such points as ‘how many 
angels could stand on the point of a needle.’ At least it 
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must be remembered that they had found such needles out 
of the usual hay-stack of the human mind, and that their 
reasoning was so exhaustive and exhausting that later ages 
were, quite frankly, too tired to indulge in it. The ‘re. 
discovery ’ of St. Thomas of recent years is perhaps the most 
cheering phenomenon of the Modern World. 


It is not false to represent St. ‘Thomas as the dominating 
intellectual figure of the Middle Ages, because there were 
other and less orthodox intellectual figures. His is the rul- 
ing, the conquering, idea— 


Et antiquum documentum 
Novo cedat ritui. 


The new Sacrifice for the old; Grace perfecting Nature; 
the Word becoming Flesh; the Mind of God shaping all 
Matter; Faith supplementing Reason; the real reformation 
of all things in Christ, the restoration even more wonderful 
in love than the Creation, the World Organism renewing 
its youthful purity through the Divinely-imposed Organ- 
ization, the Church. But dominant as this tremendous 
synthesis of the Universal process might be, there was 
another side to the life of the Middle Ages. There were 
other songs besides those to the Virgin, or even those sweet 
lyrics that fluted beside the thunders of the Hora Novi. 
sima like a cuckoo calling in through the church windows 
during the thunder of the Psalms. The South of France, 


still remembering the life of Greece, sung also of its Pagan 
love. 


‘In an orchard, beneath the flowering hawthorn tree, 
the lady holds her friend beside her, waiting for the 
watchwoman to cry that she sees the dawn. Ah, God, how 
quickly comes the dawn. 

* My sweet friend is gone, my fair friend, joyful and 
courteous. But with the embalmed air that comes to me 
from the garden I drink once more a sweet draught of his 
breath.’ 


In that rich and pleasure loving society, in the orchards 
and under the cool round arches in the white walls of the 
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southern cities, the cult of love was King. And this was a 
fair field for the heresy that was apparently its dead oppo- 
site, the heresy, Eastern like Christianity, of the Manichees, 
always apparently latent in Society. Dualism denies the In- 
carnation; the Flesh is hopelessly sinful, only the Spirit is 
good. (Nowadays, apparently, Christian Science denies the 
existence even of the Flesh—Mrs. Eddy asserted that it was 
all a dream, and on being asked, in a narrow, mediaeval 
way, who was dreaming the dream, replied that it was a 
‘Dream without a dreamer.’) Logically, the only course to 
take was suicide; many took it: for the rest, they lived 
their life in the sinful body until, at the end, the Consola- 
mentum (smothering or starving to death) was adminis- 
tered. But within that space of sinful life, all your actions 
were, of necessity, sinful; no action, therefore, was good; 
marriage itself was an outrage on the Spirit; no vice was, 
therefore, worse than that. Bernard Shaw’s Inquisitor was 
right when he said ‘ Heresy at first sight seems innocent 
and even laudable; but it ends in such a monstrous horror 
of unnatural wickedness that the most tender-hearted 
among you, if you saw it at work as I have seen it, would 
clamour against the mercy of the Church in dealing with 
it. No mercy was shown on this occasion; the Catholic 
Baronage of Northern France, under the father of our 
Simon de Montfort, descended upon the lovely but evil 
civilization and wiped it out, so that Southern France 
speaks the language of the North to-day, and Langue D’Oc 
is the name of a territory, not a tongue. 

It is possible to continue the contrast almost indefinitely 
between mediaeval and modern times. Essentially, how- 
ever, the contrast is between Form and Void, between the 
presence of Authority and Principle with their handmaids 
Faith and Reason, and their absence—between the River 
and the Flood. The Age of Order was not an age of sub- 
jection; the world hierarchy produced the most individual- 
istic of personalities. Subjectivism, the absence of autho- 
rity or reason, leads to the disappearance of personality in 
the flood. As Mrs. Mitchison says, speaking of subjectivism 
in writers, ‘This leads them to write passionately and 
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chaotically, not as delicate stepping individuals, but as part 
of life.’ 

This pure subjective philosophy has, however, been for 
the few. For the majority the cult of Man has meant the 
cult of the State, and the degrees of Socialist organization, 
ending in Communism, have been its expression. But the 
modern totalitarian State, unrestricted by Religion as were 
the old Empires of Byzantium and Egypt, has shown itself 
inhuman, because not Divine. Where the process has been 
incomplete, as in the Western Countries and the United 
States, where, in fact, a theoretical basis to State-control has 
been lacking, inefficiency and confusion have marred a par. 
tial democracy. The rhythm of an ordered society is every- 
where, outside the totalitarian States, lacking. Man seeks 
continually in the magic order of poetry, music, the old 
dance, or the arrangement of colours, the rhythms stirring 
in the ancient, hierarchical order of life. Even in industry, 
his latest achievement, the limited materials he has used 
have forced beauty into the lines of his latest engines and 
their restricted nature has achieved order and beauty—al- 
most despite Man—well before Man’s infinite variety has 
found, in Society, the modes of rhythm and true relation- 
ship. Indeed, so far has Material preceded Man in this 
that, as the Pope has said, ‘ dead matter leaves the factory 
ennobled and transformed, where men are corrupted and 
degraded.’ The egalitarian ideals of the Western World, 
imperfectly expressed, seem to be preparing the way only 
for ugly and unhappy despotisms. The nature of Man re- 
quires ordered relationships and, if not subordination, at 
least gradation and balance in the Social Order. The or- 
ganization of Society must by gradation in the relation be- 
tween orders of citizens express some true relationship 
between them as Men. In this, it is only the organization 
that will, imposed upon that infinitely variable and cor- 
ruptible nature of Man, allow it to become an organism. 
Fascism can be, in the secular order, as Catholicism is in 
the spiritual, a release of man’s powers by discipline, not 
a restriction. The egalitarian plan of Western democracy 
leaves the forces of Societv to run, unruled, to waste. Status 
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must re-enter Society. The anointed King, the accoladed 
Knight, the hereditary Lord and Villein, these are not the 
orders to fit the vast variety of the Modern State. But 
status is necessary to stability, stability to the State. The 
stratified society of the Middle Ages failed, not be- 
cause of its stratification, but because spiritually the 
peoples had not assimilated the Creeds, and because the 
politico-economic structure of Feudalism was almost pre- 
natally vitiated by the intrusion of a Cash Nexus. We 
shall hardly return to hereditary castes; perhaps psychology 
and the teachers will decide status—operating an educa- 
tional system directed to the production not of a democracy 
of clerks, but of an organic commonwealth of artisans, scien- 
tists, rulers, cultivators, and priests. But the substitution 
of Caste for Cash will not achieve Justice, that adjustment 
of Law to Life. There is a bane lying at the root of human 
polities: ‘If there had been a law given which could give 
life, verily justice should have been by the Law.’ The 
Promise is given to a Seed. The perfect polity is in Christ. 
It is perhaps vain to hope that we shall see either ‘ the Holy 
Kings’ return or the Great Society again embrace Chris- 
tendom and Civilization. Meanwhile, let the governors at 
least take heed lest the Commonweal take harm. The 
Roman cry sounds again for Roman, common sense. We 
must be attentive to that urgent summons of the Guardian, 
as was the Avignon Pope, when, in obedience to the woman 
of Faith and Common Sense, he set out for Rome. 


P. D. Foster. 
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A NEW CATHOLIC GENIUS 


‘WITH Uriel: a hymn in praise of Divine Immanence; 
said The Times on July 28th, 1933, “Mr. W. Force Stead 
takes his place among the foremost of to-day’s poets. Uriel 
may be called a philosophical poem, but it springs radi- 
antly lyrical from an immediacy of experience. There is 
abundant testimony both to faith and to poetry in this love. 
ly work.’ 

On August 17th, 1933, Mr. Stead was received into the 
Catholic Church. The week before he had resigned his 
post as Chaplain and Fellow of Worcester College. For 
three years he had been the only American to hold a Fel- 
lowship in Oxford; he had begun his career in the Ameri. 
can Consular Service, after a course in the University of 
Virginia at Charlotteville—a course which is still remem- 
bered there. Though he has never fully given up his 
American citizenship or lost his love for the United States, 
it could hardly be said that Mr. Stead is typical of his 
republic: he is, it is true, devoted to the United States, 
but his loyalties are centred in the traditions of the 
Southern aristocracy from which he sprang: he is a fervent 
Tory and monarchist; and he has found most of his in 
spiration in Europe, and especially in the English county- 
side. 

Not by any means all of it, however. He has spent several 
winters in Italy, and has left records of the Italian lakes 
of Florence, of Sicily, and of Rome. Scenes painted in the 
intense light of poignant experience, and associated if not 
with a crisis of question at least with moments of excite 
ment and discovery in a search for the mystery that will 
bring content to heart and soul, such scenes start up ol! 
of his work painted with the clearness, the purity and the 
naivety of a fresco by Fra Angelico. All through the work 
of this American is an intense spiritual sincerity, on which, 
nevertheless, comedy is always breaking in. His work 
stands out on a height among the works of his contemp> 
raries, because like that of his countryman, Mr. T. S. Eliot 
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it is extremely serious and often poignant. It keeps remind- 
ing one how, in the full life of the spirit, the heart’s infinite 
craving is satisfied with an infinite attainment to an infinite 
joy. But he is always relaxing out of this high seriousness, 
in his poetry into lyrical emotion, in his prose into quaint- 
ness and humour. For his prose has retained the quality 
of his talk; and he is an excellent talker. A cliché, a truism, 
these—though we are taught to live by them—one hardly 
ever hears from his lips. He looks so straight at life that 
all he says is fresh and individual: his talk sparkles with 
the dew of truth, a truth which is fresh every morning. 
He is extraordinarily free from any sense of strain or of 
self-assertion: his conversation is quiet and modest and 
delightful in its sense both of the littleness of self, and of 
the charm and importance of very little things. And then 
in it, as in all the poet’s ways, there Is a good deal of in- 
consequence; for he is not free from the faults which natur- 
ally accompany extreme spontaneousness. Even when his 
prose is most imposing, and his verse highest in seriousness, 
there will come a sudden break in rhythm and an almost 
conversational turn, and one seems to catch the very tones 
of the quiet voice which even after so many years in Oxford 
has not quite ceased to be American. 

He is a keen watcher of the skies and is devoted to nature, 
especially the humanized nature which Virgil loved, and 
his garden has one of the best collections of lilies in Ox- 
fordshire: he is something of a connoisseur, and with a 
very shrewd sense how to get the most for his money he 
has made his home in the most unspoilt and most pictur- 
esque village on the Thames, Clifton Hampden. There, 
with the same shrewdness, he has collected Georgian furni- 
ture, and can seldom pass a shop with pictures that look 
anything like the period of Cox or William Turner. He 
takes little exercise except walking; though he likes to 
drive a large and silent car. But his specialities are inns 
and beer. If one wants to guide him on byways in the 
Cotswolds, it is no use thinking to do it by roads and 
villages: one must name the taverns;.when he found that 
Prinknash Priory was between The William and The Air 
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Balloon, his heart warmed to it so that, from that moment, 
his heart was open to all that the ways of the Benedictines 
suggested to him. It was with them that he made up his 
mind to take the steps that would open to him the imme. 
diacy of Catholicism. For, though he never sought to alter 
the Protestant traditions of Worcester College Chapel, he 
had been for years in the habit of saying of Catholicism; 
‘It is the true Church.’ The gift of faith, however, is some- 
thing more than the power to discern that the faith of 
Rome is essential Christianity: it is the conviction that it 
would be intolerable to live without it. Such is the gift 
which came this summer to the poet: came at Prinknash 
in the way we have indicated and above all in his friend- 
ship with Dom Raphael: and so suddenly that most of his 
closest friends were taken by surprise. For not long before 
he had been inclined to say: ‘It is an iron religion,’ and 
even to the last moment, he demanded every assurance that 
his conscience would not be coerced. He wanted a teacher 


like St. Paul who would speak ‘ not as having dominion 
over your faith, but as a sharer of your joy.” 


To those who knew his work, the true light had long 
made certain things intensely and beautifully manifest: 
and his modernist friends (for he was first at Queen’s with 
Canon Streeter, and afterwards at Ripon Hall with Doctor 
Major) took his first prose work as a cunningly insinuated 
statement of Roman Catholic claims. That is not surpris- 
ing. The Shadow of Mount Carmel, though published 
seven years ago, contains many eloquent pages, with a 
Catholic view of Catholic things. They are pages that de- 
serve to be noticed and remembered as among the finest 
prose of our time. Let us take for an example of his simple, 
vivid style his description of the Pope appearing at a public 
audience: 


‘ I saw a medium-sized man, walking firmly, his bearing on¢ 
of austerity, severity and kindliness, a strong Roman face, 4 
look of concentration, a man who knows the meaning of dis- 
cipline and who bears the marks of being under strain and 
pressure. He was dressed in a white woollen cassock woven from 
the lambs of St. Agnes—lambs blessed and set apart that their 
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fleeces might be dedicated to this holy office ; there was a girdle 
about his waist and a golden crucifix hanging from a heavy 
chain about his neck. This is the man who occupies the sub- 
lime and terrible position of the vicegerent of Christ upon earth. 

‘| thought of that mysterious figure ‘‘ like unto the Son of 
Man, clothed with a garment down to the foot, and girt about 
the paps with a golden girdle. His head and his hair were white 
like wool, as white as snow, and his eyes were as a flame of 
fire.” 

‘He came to each of us, extending his hand for us to kiss 
the papal ring, shining with one great brilliant jewel. He 
moved on quickly around the room, paused at the door, lifted 
his hand and pronounced a blessing, and then departed as 
quietly and majestically as the sun goes down in the West. Our 
day was over. A thin and ascetic cleric opposite me—I took 
him to be a returned missionary—while we were waiting had 
gazed at the floor with a tired and somewhat abject expression. 
But the Pope singled him out for special attention, saying some- 
thing to him and patting him several times on the shoulder. 
Long after the majestic presence had departed the man, whose 
face had seemed wan and clouded a few moments before, kept 
lifting up his eyes to the ceiling, smiling to himself, glowing 
in ecstasy. The hand of God had touched him, and the light of 
the sun still lingered upon him. His face had become a radiant 
cloud of evening after the sun had set.’ 


The Shadow of Mount Carmel is the account of a little 
journey on the Continent: a pilgrimage of search. This 
pilgrim went first to Nancy because it was the home of 
Coué, and Coué had been the vogue. (It is a weakness of 
Mr. Stead that he is always very much impressed with 
things that are the vogue: fashions flaunt to him like 
flowers: he always wants to pick them and suck the honey 
out of them. After that he has, of course, to throw them 
away.) Then he went on to Lourdes, where he was enrap- 
tured, feeling himself to be on holy ground. Then to Rome 
and Sicily. And on his way through Paris, he stopped at 
the Folies Bergéres. It is a little personal story, simply, 
vividly, beautifully told. Hardly any one noticed it. But 
it is a masterpiece. It will still be blooming like a garden 
of perennials when most of the things acclaimed to-day 
have been burnt as weeds or simply rotted away. They are 
thrown out so soon: but how long will it-be till his garden 
1s noticed ? 
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‘The prose he writes is simple, but it is as brightly painted 
as a Pinturicchio: his verse is sadder, or more solemn, 
Verd Antique and The Sweet Miracle were his first essays 
in it. ‘ I believe in miracles,’ Mr. Stead wrote in the Preface 
to Wayfaring. ‘ The supreme miracle is consciousness, for 
it turns the universe inside out, the next two are life and 
death, but about death I have my suspicions. If materialism 
were true, then life and purpose and imagination ought 
never to have arisen; they are more than cogs in a tight- 
fitting mechanism, they are invasions of the spontaneous, 
they are miracles.’ Who that really thinks of the life of a 
flower could fail to believe in miracles? 

Ye proud old alchemists of Aragon 

Could your most secret heart have won 
From loose diffused loam, a net 
Of fibrous leaves, the juicy stalk and set 
Poised at the tip, this petalled crown 
From rain clouds wrought and sunbeams melted down? 
Tell me how was it all extracted 
So neatly turned, and quaintly all compacted ? 


Mr. Stead, then, has a philosophy, though he is neither a 
determinist nor a behaviourist, neither a pantheist nor an 
agnostic. His Scientia Clerict, if we might call it so, comple- 
ments in his own age the Religio Medici of an earlier one. 
In the philosophy of Mr. Stead, the present life becomes 
eternal; the future bores its way into the present; the pro- 
ducts of the spirit of the past are with us as realities in 
the present. Time widens endlessly: we are always en 
voyage: 
Our bow points towards the sunset 
The ship goes dipping on. 
Many are sailing with us 
While day dies gently down. 
It is a sense of going 
In sunset grandeur, on 
Where all the ancient travellers 
In all the world have gone. 
‘I like,’ says Mr. Stead, ‘a poem that points beyond its 
immediate object and leaves us staring off into eternity. 
Nothing else, we would say, is poetry at all. We can judge 
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poetry only by its effect, and its effect must be to show us 
things as they are, yet transfigured: it must enable us to 
see and know something of a transcendent image of beauty, 
of a love never seen or experienced, of an entrancing vision 
so that on awakening the soul longs for the vanished 
dream. It will do so only when the poet has found a word 
true to his moment of vision, and gives us his truth in 
music as rare as the rarity of truth in his words, and as 
magical. Until one can do this, one is no more than a 
writer of verse. Verse can be polished, melodious, ex- 
quisite: but poetry is supreme: it amazes: it conquers its 
lovers and their banality even when it seems most simple, 
and carries them captive into its own country. Is Mr. Stead 
then a poet? It is enough to quote A Death in the House. 


Nay, but fling back the blinds, let the sun shine, 
So may this voyager lift his eyes, and hail 
The blue, alluring, wild, unending west. 
For neither Jason cleaving the lone brine 
Towards Colchis, nor Columbus under sail 
Adventured on so high, so bold a quest. 
And so his Pilgrimage has in it something so simple, so 
limpid, it might have been almost one of the Songs of 
Innocence; his devotion is lyric poetry, but though he can 
be delightful when he is simple, he combines better the 
surprising with the homely, for it is the sense of magic in 
familiarity which takes him to the heart of his philosophy. 
Who then can map Jerusalem, or say 
Where earth should end, or Paradise begin? 
In his Snow Scene in Starlight, he begins with a phrase 
that tells us the secrets of the sky: 


Evening aloft in awed expectancy 
Waited the starry advent. 


The only way really to criticize a poet is to quote him. It is 
the power of phrase to overcome us that satisfies us whether 
or not the writer of verse has the spirit which guarantees 
his technique. 


When Mr. Stead came from Charlotteville to Oxford, he 
made friends at Queen’s with the English poet who has 
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most in common with him, Mr. Edmund Blunden. Mr, 
Blunden appreciates in Mr. Stead the clear record of his 
observation, and what Mr. Blunden calls, rather crudely, 
the patient utterance of his thought, meaning the precise 
completed picture of the scenes Mr. Stead gives us, and the 
warmth and sympathy with which he perfects his formality, 
and makes it, while a record of contentment, yet a moving 
work of human art. 

In The Sweet Miracle he has a lovely simile of the grow- 
ing fame of the Saviour among the villages of Galilee: 

As dawn behind the mountains of the East 
Rises and fills the fine frail shining air 
With radiance ever welling lovelier 
As wave on wave the varying brilliance glows 
From blue to golden, golden to full rose : 
So ran His fame along from place to place, 
Sweetly consoling, perfected in grace. 
But in his later volumes, Festival in Tuscany and The 
House on the Wold, there is better than this: 
All the vast aureole of heaven closed 
Me in a globe of silence, a crystal globe, 
Streaked only by the lyric of a bird, 
A ripple passing over the flooding stillness. 

What is it that Mr. Stead shares with Mr. Blunden? 
Both faults and virtues: each of the poets has the freshness 
and some of the uncertainty of youth, a control over varied 
metres, a real appreciation of the scenes of nature carefully 
observed, a sense of the patterned texture of music with its 
varied repetitions, a power of echoing and suggestive 
phrase, a conception of beauty strengthened through a re- 
fined and elevated converse with the delightful minutiz of 
nature, a love of quiet colours, and English country scenes, 
an occasional irritating irregularity of rhythm, a power 
when wanted of odd descriptive phrase, but more gener- 
ally a patient tranquillity. But when looked at closely, Mr. 
Stead has less of this last, and he has a purer sense of beauty 
as well as a more liquid melody. Like Mr. Walter de la 
Mare, whom he has also studied, he is weakened at times 
by a certain deliberate perversity which makes him sacti- 
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lice communion with reality to the oddness of being a poet. 
Poetry, as Boccaccio argued long ago—of all places, in his 
treatise Genealogia degli Dei—allows for inversions to flash 
surprise on us: but those surprises must not be mere tricks 
with words: they must be truths. Both poets need to keep 
to a study of tangible things so emotional and direct that 
its personal novelty springs to surprise like ‘a silence cut 
clean as the circle of eternity.’ 
Mr. Stead’s new poems show an immense advance in this 

lyrical power, especially in his Last Offering: 

Yet do I love her still, 

And always love her dearly 

Though angry winds blow chill 

Nipping severely. 

Dark as a sunset hill, 

Halt as a frozen rill 

My constant heart can still 

Love her so dearly, 

O still, 

O still, so dearly. 

Sure as the daffodil 

Comes up all golden yearly 

Though cloud and hail-wind shrill 

Are glooming drearly, 

So, though she treat me ill, 

Yet do my heart and will 

Bring her their offering still, 

O still, 
O still, so dearly. 


But we need to pay particular attention to Uriel. This 
remarkable creation has very little new work in it. It is an 
arrangement of work scattered through several volumes to 
develop the one theme of Divine immanence. Now there 
is no word in this poem from beginning to end of Divine 
transcendence: but because its statement is theologically 
incomplete, it does not follow that it is theologically faulty. 
Certain blunted minds, unable to see the lights and shades 
of truth (for truth, both in men’s minds and in the visible 
world, is a complexity of planes and contours, the edges of 
which are outlines against the colours of an ever-changing 
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sky), minds misinlormed or insensitive could call, and in. 
deed have called, this poem Pantheism. ‘That is a gross con- 
fusion. If we read the preface, we see at once that the poet 
draws a sharp distinction between certain crudities in the 
Essay on Man—a masterpiece written by another Catholic 
poet—and in drawing this distinction defines his own posi- 
tion. ‘ From his earliest years,’ he writes, ‘ he has felt that 
he is related to the world about him, he has known the 
appeal of a meaning that flickered before his eyes, but he 
could not respond so long as he believed that his mind and 
the world before him were two distinct systems, confront- 
ing one another, sundered and distracted as opposites. Solu- 
tion and revelation are found in the knowledge that his 
life and mind are fibres and living cells in the one supreme 
organism which lives and thinks throughout his own be- 
ing.’ The Creator is present in His creation, which owes 
its reality to what it shares with Him. It is true that He 
does not need it, being self complete and supremely active 
in His essential glory. That is a truth which Mr. Stead 
omits to state: but in what he does say he goes no further 
than a familiar truth of the philosophia perennis, that the 
universe owes what it has of life and good to the indwelling 
Lord and Giver of Life to Whom it adds an accidental 
glory. Mr. Stead, in ascribing all his communion with 
nature to a Divine act within himself, enabling him to 
know and love a Divine reality in what is noblest of crea- 
tion, speaks in the temper of a Catholic mystic in the spirit 
of St. Patrick or St. Francis in the most famous of their 
hymns. 

‘ The created worid,’ said St. Bonaventura in the Bre- 
vilogium, ‘is, as it were, a book in which the Trinity as 
creative artist shines back, is represented, and read, accord- 
ing to three grades of expression, that is by way of imprint, 
of image, and of likeness. The imprint is found in all crea- 
tures: the image only in intellectual or rational spirits; 
the likeness in the deiform alone. Through these, as it were 
by the steps of a ladder, the human intellect is born to 
ascend by degrees to the supreme beginning which is God.’ 
To find the imprint of God in all His creatures is the mys- 
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tical gift of wisdom, and this is Mr. Stead’s theme, until 
he rises through his act of love towards the lower creation 
to the higher gift in which the sensible becomes entirely 
secondary to the spiritual reality, the ideal of beauty, which 
is suggested, in a verse on St. Margaret Mary, to be one 
with the love of the hidden Heart which beats beneath 
creation. 


But we are not so sure that Mr. Stead is theologically 
precise in attributing the active immanence of God finally 
to the archangel Uriel; or in saying that to Uriel 

. . our sun 
Was a right hand, and the left our moon.’ 


But, if we pass over the name of Uriel as a poetic meto- 
nymy for the Creator Spirit, we can then admire the force 
with which Mr. Stead develops his theme, a theme very 
firmly grounded in Catholic philosophy, of a hierarchy of 


realities in a creation. His verse particularly excels in its 
combination of exact description with poetic fervour as an 
impassioned response to the inspiration of a consecrating 
Spirit of beauty: 


Surely thou hast conspired 
To snare me in Beauty, Beauty more and more! 
For still thou leddest me on and gavest for guide 
The silvery bow of Windrush curving round 
Willows in knee-deep herbage; gavest me 
Buttercup lanes, kingcups in water-meadows, 
A farm-house gable, with sunset lighted panes, 
A walnut tree topping a grey stone barn, 
And elms out of the valley lifting and drooping 
Their feathered plumes against a fleet of clouds 
With wind-buoyed sails, in mauve or crimson drifting 
Down seas of blue by islands fringed with fire. 
Speak, Uriel, one clear indicating word, 
Speak, harshly, if Thou wilt, of Truth and Right, 
VU Thou that shinest before me, yet art still, 
O Thou within, using my eyes to see, .- 
Wilt Thou not speak ? 
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Yet still Thou camest out 
Over me, in aerial coloured skies, 
And wentest below me in the silver stream. 
Thou hadst not done, for other treasures Thou 
Wouldst heap on me, while Thy brow inclined 
To graver mood, and far on fading skies 
Thy heavenly mariners had reefed their sails 
And piloted their cloudy barques to rest 
In Eastern havens. Thou in their vacant place 
Lighted by happy thought a star or two, 
And tho’ from water meadows and curving hills 
Thou tookest thy green away, yet for their joy 
Thou madest the willows and the silent elms 
Vocal with soft night airs, and kept the twilight 
Attentive with wakeful thrushes, until time 
For the nightingale. O what do ye, sweet birds, 
Singing so late upon the verge of night ?— 


Rut listening to their vesper song, I heard 

A sound of closing gates beside the barn, 

And turned to go; but when I turned about, 

And faced the blue toned misty valley, lo, 

‘Thou sentest Thy moon against me !—floating up 
A half hour’s journey from the hill it sailed 

Over the wood and darkened fields and held 

Thy sun-lit mirror glowing against the dark. 


O now no more, I cried. Discourse to me 
Of right and wrong. 


If one hesitates as to the quality of this work, if one has 
not a taste or memory sure enough to guide one to place 
it high in the realm of poetry, compare it with the blank 
verse of Coleridge, with poems such as Frost at Midnight, 
or Tears in Solitude, poems which specialists in English 
literature have long held up as very fine things of a poet 
secure from the vagaries of fashion. They are the same 
kind of poem both in their form and in their appreciation 
of nature, for, like Mr. Stead’s, Coleridge’s appreciation of 
nature is both vividly descriptive, contemplative and emo 
tional. But it is clear that they are neither so surprising, 
so impassioned, nor so gorgeous as Mr. Stead’s lines. To 
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come into comparison with Coleridge, not at his best (for 
Mr. Stead has not written, nor will he write, either a Chris- 
tabel or a Chamounz), but in work that has been admired 
by connoisseurs for its classic excellence and yet to survive 
this comparison with Coleridge and come well out of it: 
that is enough. 

The quality of Uriel, supported as it is by a series of 
fine prose introductions and by such an admirable treat- 
ment of such spiritual interests as The Shadow of Mount 
Carmel, is then an urgent summons to the attention of 
those who care for the high tradition of English literature. 
Appreciation is coming to Mr. Stead after many disap- 
pointments, many sorrows, and with them no doubt many 
interior conflicts; for natures so intensely passionate can- 
not but fall at times upon the thorns of life, and bleed. 
But poetry never came direct out of that topmost sky where 
it is always blue unclouded weather. It loves wild places. 
It is a thing of endurances as well as ardours. It shares 
much with mysticism: and of the successes of the mystic 
St. Bonaventura wrote: ‘ If thou wouldest know how these 
things are done, question grace, not doctrine: desire, not 
understanding; the sob of prayer, not the study of texts; 
the bridegroom, not the master; God, not man; darkness, 
not clarity; not light, but the fire that inflames utterly and 
transfers into God, with excessive fervour and most ardent 
love.” 

Gifts, if they are great enough, ask for great returns. And 
though Mr. Stead when we consider that all his best poetic 
work is compressed into a poem of thirty-three pages, may 
be like a Professor Housman or Mr. Ralph Hodgson, who 
write only tiny volumes because they are pledged to main- 
tain the standard of their best: yet we hope that in prose 
at least he will not long delay to give us evidence that he 
has made the necessary surrender to the gifts with which 
he has been so rarely endowed by angels of light and spirits 
of beauty. 

ROBERT SENCOURT. 


- a 


‘Ttinerarium mentis in Deum. VII, 6. 
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ESTHETICS IN WORSHIP 


IF we consider religious art, not as an end in itself, but 
from the religious point of view, we may distinguish two 
processes at work, the one a perfecting, the other a begin- 
ning. Just as machinery has two purposes, the one to pro- 
duce leisure, the other to use that leisure, so two similar 
purposes may be discovered in religious art. It is either 
intended to lead from the senses to internal acts of religion 
—Faith, Hope, Charity and the rest; or it is intended to 
express these acts in the external world of sense. Men will 
sing to keep up their spirits under depressing conditions; 
but they will also sing for the very joyousness felt in their 
hearts. A sculptor may carve a statue of Our Lady because 
he venerates her deeply and wishes to express his devotion, 
or because the priest requires one in the village church to 
encourage among the villagers devotion to Our Lady.' 
These may be termed the inward and the outward move- 
ments of religious art; for the one leads in from sense per- 
ception to prayer, the other goes out from prayer to the 
visible manifestations of prayer. In other types of art these 
movements may be quite accidental. In religious art they 
follow its primary purpose. 


These two movements are present in an exceptional de- 
gree in the highest of all religious arts, the liturgy. The 
liturgy, especially in the early formative years of its history, 
was and is still a powerful external expression of the inner 
workings of the spirit. One who worships God sincerely in 
his heart, cannot refrain from worshipping Him also with 
his body and all its powers, thus completing the wholeness 
of his worship. The liturgy grew into such a stately tree 
because its roots were nourished by a profound superna- 
tural spirit. It owes its existence to this outward movement. 
But the liturgy is also an incentive to man, who lives so 


‘ef. Art et Scolastique. By Jacques Maritain. 1927 edition; 
Pp. 130, 131. 
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much by his senses, to worship God with his whole soul. 
Both these purposes have combined, during centuries of 
modification and refinement, to make the liturgy the most 
perfect of all arts. Many of the greatest geniuses of the 
past, the majority of them anonymous, have been employed 
to produce its poetry, its music, its drama. But its simpli- 
city and beauty can hardly be called the production of any 
particular group of artists. It is the great work of the artist, 
Man. The supernatural ideals and experience present in 
the Catholic religion are bound to inspire a stupendous 
art, perfect in all its branches. The outward movement of 
the art of such a religion must attain a high standard. On 
the other hand an art intended to lead to these mystic 
ascents must of necessity be as pure and as beautiful as any 
human art can be. The beauty of the liturgy is, therefore, 
enchanting. If the sight of a Giotto or a Cézanne takes one’s 
breath away, this art of arts, which provides food for the 
xsthetic emotion along all the channels of sense experience, 
must have a far greater and more powerful effect. In this 
attraction of the liturgy, however, there lies a subtle deceit 
which may easily lead to disaster if it is not detected and 
avoided. 


So far we have considered the liturgy merely as a work 
of art made by man, clothed with a great natural beauty. 
But this is only half the story, and the lesser half. The 
liturgy is animated by a supernatural spirit—the spirit of 
complete submission to a supernatural God and of the 
union of a fellow-victim with the Victim of Calvary. Here 
man offers to God praise, glory, thanksgiving, but unable 
to do so of himself he unites himself to Christ in His 
offering. In the spirit of sacrifice of self united to the 
sacrifice of Christ for God’s glory, he becomes a living 
member united to the Head and to all the human mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body. For every detail in this ex- 
ternal worship centres round, and derives its life from, 
the Mass. The spirit of the liturgy is the spirit of the 
Mass, the continuation of the sacrifice of Calvary. Through- 
out the liturgical day and the liturgical year each mem- 
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ber takes up his cross and follows Christ, but it is in 
the heart of the Mass that he finds his calvary where 
daily his sacrifice is completed with that of Christ. This 
underlying idea gives the liturgy its meaning. It catches 
the natural up into the supernatural. Without it the resi, 
the chants, the poetry, the gesture should more properly be 
relegated to a museum with other anonymous antiques. 
For instance, unless we were animated by this inner life, 
the use of plainsong in an age which possesses a far more 
practical system would be nothing less than medievalism. 
This supernatural element then produces a beauty not 
man-made, but immediately participating in divine 
Beauty. The former artistic beauty finds its proper place 
in a Beauty delightful to angels as well as men. The same 
artistic beauty however is liable to deceive and hinder the 
true conceptions of this deeper supernatural thing. if it is 
approached from the wrong angle. 

Several writers have pointed out the similarity between 
the aesthetic and the religious emotion. The senses ar 
engaged in both, yet both rest on something more funda. 
mental. on an interior faculty of the soul. ‘Art,’ says Stanis 
las Fumet,? ‘ in that it aspires to the beautiful reproduces in 
an analogical manner the movement of holiness towards 
God.’ Jacques Maritain shows the artist’s need of a type o! 
asceticism and of cultivating, secundum quid, some of the 
saint’s virtues.’ In the one case an external rhythm acting 
on the intellect through the senses produces a movement 01 
those faculties, pleasurable and purely natural. In the other 
case a gift from God working on the whole soul, mind and 
will, produces a pleasurable and supernatural movement 
of the soul, which often, though not necessarily, overflows 
into the senses. The analogy between art and holiness. like 
wire in a wireless, has many ramifications. So it is that the 
aesthetic emotion consequent on the natural beauty of the 
liturgy may be mistaken for a supernatural act of the soul. 


*Le Procés de l’Art, p. 75. 
* Op. cit.; pp. 135 sq. 
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Z,STHETICS IN WORSHIP 


The inward movement may lead the soul to this emotion 
and stop there, leaving the true life of the liturgy untasted. 
A symptom of this blockage in the main artery of religion 
may perhaps be found in the fanatical insistence on rubrics, 
on the perfect rendering of the chant, on gothic vestments. 
The emphasis can be laid too heavily on the perfecting of 
the external beauty. Sometimes it may happen that people 
of this bent are unconsciously afraid lest, if this beauty be 
marred by a fumbled rubric, the chasm beneath be dis- 
closed. Again in the outward movement, the plainchant 
singing or the accurate gesture, may be the expression of a 
purely natural emotion. Thousands of spectators are de- 
lighted to take part in community singing at half-time of 
a football match. 


The danger is real. If this side of the liturgy becomes 
seriously over-developed it will lead to the mysticism of 
Mr. Middleton Murry where ‘ the poetic experience is the 
perfection of the religious experience,’ a mysticism truly 
profound and delightful but devoid of supernatural life. 
It will be wreathing ‘a flowery band to bind us to the earth.’ 
The natural may be mistaken for the supernatural, especi- 
ally in this case. St. Augustine recognized the artistic 
snares of the liturgy in its music and found it difficult to 
make up his mind as to the desirability of good music in 
worship.’ Thus I fluctuate between peril of pleasure and 
experience of profit; inclined the rather (though not as 
pronouncing an irrevocable opinion) to approve of the 
usage of singing in the church; that so, by the delight of 
the ears, the weaker minds may rise to the feeling of devo- 
tion. Yet when it befalls me to be more moved with the 
voice than with the words sung, I confess to have sinned, 
and then had rather not hear music.‘ We cannot share 
St. Augustine’s hesitation about music in the liturgy either 
as a means to, or as an expression of, devotion. But at all 
costs we must avoid being ‘ more moved with the voice than 
with the words,’ or with the words than with their hidden 


* Confessions, x, 33, cf. the whole of the passage, 
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meaning. It is necessary to recognize the supernatural 
Beauty at which we are aiming, and to know what we are 
about in the carrying out of each liturgical function, 
Jacques Maritain quotes Michaelangelo as saying, ‘Neither 
painting nor sculpture will any longer enchant the soul 
turned towards this divine love which opens its arms on 
the Cross to receive us.’* All enchantment must be elim. 
inated, and, sacrilegious though it may sound to the artist, 
painting and sculpture must be used to attain this love. 


In certain places the congregation is asked to sing; it is 
urged to sing; chant practices are given from the pulpit. 
The people are told to use their missals at Mass, not to go 
to Communion before Mass unless very necessary condi. 
tions demand it. Flowers are removed from the altars and 
gothic vestments placed before them. All the punctilios in 
the liturgy are insisted on with extravagance. But unless 
the congregation is shown at the same time the ultimate 
aim of the whole enterprise, it will become divided into 
those who are disgusted by the liturgical revival, and those 
whose sense of symmetry, rhythm and poetry is pleased 
and satisfied but who have scarcely tasted through it real 
devotion at all. They must be taught that the Mass isa 
sacrifice, that they have a right and a duty to offer this 
Sacrifice for God’s glory and for their own needs. They 
must be shown that the Mass is a social and united act and 
that this union is attained by each offering himself as a 
fellow victim with the one Victim whom they all offer. Ii 
this has become a sub-conscious attitude, the more practi: 
cal ways of achieving this end may be indicated and the; 
will produce great fruit. The people will all sing and 
use their missals with enthusiasm, and it matters little 
that the server forgets his rubrics occasionally or that some 
people sing out of time and tune. All these things will be 
‘added unto you ’ with the polish given to details, a polish 
which may perhaps serve to deepen the authentic spirit 
already in existence. It is the ‘ liturgical maniacs ’ who im- 





* Op. cit.; p. 140. 
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ZSTHETICS IN WORSHIP 


pede the rapid growth of the liturgical movement. Many 
feel that they can manage far better with their rosaries 
during Mass than by bothering about quilismas and 
memories. 

This is no plea for Puritanism. It is not meant to dis- 
courage the patient and meritorious labours of those striv- 
ing to bring back a true communal participation in the 
Mass. All the variegated beauties of the liturgy have been 
most aptly placed there. Nothing could be more fitting 
than the giving to God of the best of our art, in making 
our outward word and gesture perfect enough to effect a 
unity of body and soul in the worship of God. The liturgy 
in all its splendour must be brought more and more into 
the lives of Catholics. 

Nor do those stand condemned who experience a thrill 
in assisting with understanding at one of the ceremonies. 
If the meaning of the Sacrifice of the Mass be really 
grasped, the true drama of the Victim offered by priest 
and people, culminating in the Consecration and Eleva- 
tion, will be enough to pervade anyone with a genuine 
religious emotion. The emotion caused by a sense of the 
perfect union in praise of God must be the result of true 
devotion. It is an emotion far removed from compla- 
cent admiration of six handsomely garbed figures moving 
with dignity about the altar in perfect symmetry and order. 

The liturgical movement is one of the most virile fea- 
tures of the Church to-day, and it is of great importance 
that nothing should stand in the way of its complete ful- 
filment. This danger of mistaking the natural beauty for 
the real essence of worship is sufficiently serious to require 
a note of warning. We plead for first things to come first; 
that the inner spirit of the liturgy should predominate and 
not be crowded out by otherwise important details. 


ConraD PEPLER, 0.P. 
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LAW AND LABOUR 


THE above title may cover a wide field of social problems 
and of social legislation. Indeed, modern society, faced with 
a very complex social situation arising from a highly de- 
veloped economic structure, has built up a system of laws, 
hardly less complex than the social conditions they were 
intended to deal with. Yet despite factory acts, social in- 
surance schemes, and trade union law, the existing English 
law is insufficient to deal with the industrial problems of 
the present time. Some measures are necessary to alter the 
legal status of labour and of industrial relations. Although 
practical steps along these lines have been frequently dis. 
cussed at the meetings of Royal Commissions, and although 
some proposals of this nature have actually been realized 
in various English industries, the subject is still unfamiliar 
to the English public. Yet great importance is attached to 
such a way of social reform in other countries and consider- 
able success has been achieved by it in Italy and Germany. 
While in the former of these two countries trade unions 
and employers’ organizations have become mere instru- 
ments of the State—a solution hardly acceptable in a 
country like England—in Germany there developed after 
the war a well-balanced Labour Law of whose particular 
characteristics many may recommend themselves to people 
in this country. We will therefore describe the status of 
Labour and of industrial relations as created by the new 
German Labour Law, comparing it with conditions in 
England. 

Law, by its very nature, regulates the relations between 
man and man, between individual and State, and their re- 
spective rights in regard to material things. So far it is only 
concerned with movements and relations inside an existing 
form of society. But it has also a bearing upon the social 
forms themselves whose organic growth may be fostered 
in particular aspects or discouraged by the prevailing law. 
The latter point is often venennna t in these times of social 
transition. 
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LAW AND LABOUR 


The present law, as far as we are concerned with it, 
gives a remarkable protection to private property and to 
freedom of contract. The status of these two social forms 
grew up during the last centuries and may truly be called 
the inheritance of the liberal spirit of the past. But while 
both were considered by our forefathers to be great achieve- 
ments our own time regards them rather sceptically. It 
is extraordinary to what extent revolutionary and retorma- 
tive ideas centre round these two social forms. Soviet Russia 
has abolished them both entirely, fascist Italy has curtailed 
them in the industrial sphere, fascist Germany seems 
to follow on the lines shown by Mussolini, and even in 
England we find a strong growth of collective bargaining, 
etc. This development certainly indicates the existence of 
defects in the policy of laissez faire, because the world- 
wide opposition to this doctrine cannot but have some 
deeper causes. 

Indeed, the social conditions in modern industrial com- 
munities are sufficient evidence for the necessity of some 
measures of reform. Labour, which represents such an im- 
portant section of our community, must achieve the same 
status as private property and the liberty of the individual. 
It may be objected that individual workers have their sta- 
tus as much as anybody else. They can conclude contracts 
in perfect freedom. But have not recent developments 
proved the insufficiency of this ‘freedom’? Some of the 
followers of Adam Smith would have had us believe that 
the free play of economic forces would bring about a per- 
fect economic equilibrium. Yet the result has been an 
economic crisis of unprecedented complexity. 


Still, with the evils there usually grow the remedies. 
Complete disorder has been averted by collective bargain- 
ing, by conciliation, and arbitration between the two par- 
ties engaged in industry. One only needs to survey the ex- 
tent and variety of these forms of industrial relations to 
get a proper impression of their importance. 


Wide and manifold as the scope of industrial relations 
already is, there is still a lack of legal measures for their 
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regulation. Apart from the Railways, wages lists are still 
‘gentlemen’s agreements,’ which means that they bear no 
weight in a court of law. Only those between the railway 
companies and the respective trade unions enjoy some sta- 
tutory force by the Act of 1927. 

In addition, the status of labour needs some alteration 
to reduce the existing social tension which might become 
a menace to society. The free exercise of the rights of the 
owner must be curtailed in favour of labour. Property is 
protected to the utmost, but those masses of industrial 
workers who took their share in building up the works 
and shops, upon whom all industry depends, who sacrificed 
life and health for the protection of these industries, have 
practically no rights in them. Their welfare and even the 
determination of what is their just share of the profit is 
entirely left to the discretion of the owner and the condi- 
tions of the labour market—so far as the English law is 
concerned. German labour law has provided a slight mea- 
sure of reform on this point by giving some powers to the 
works councils. The actual scope of the powers given is 
very small indeed, but, what is more important, a new 
direction is pointed out for the future development of social 
reconstruction. 

Agreements between trade unions and employers in re- 
gard to wages, hours, conditions of work, etc., are common 
in every English industry. But many of the benefits of col- 
lective bargaining are lost in England because they have no 
force in law. Employers need not adhere to those agree- 
ments: those particularly who are not members of the con- 
tracting organization are under no obligation whatsoever. 
Trade union action often compels the individual employer 
to conform to the current agreement. But while this 
method of giving validity to the conditions agreed upon 
is undoubtedly very wasteful and costly, it also is ineffec 
tive in many cases. Individual employers may thus gain a 
competitive advantage over those who keep to the collec 
tive agreement. Very often the whole fruits of collective 
bargaining are endangered or destroyed because of these 
reluctant individuals. - 
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LAW AND LABOUR 


In Germany a particular law (Tarifvertrag-Gesetz, 1918) 
has been created, which gives the force of statutory law 
to the conditions of work agreed upon in the collective 
contract (Tarifvertrag). ‘The contracting parties cannot 
conclude any other contract of labour with individual 
workers which counteracts the provisions laid down in the 
collective agreement. Any default can be brought before 
special Labour Courts (Arbeitsgerichte), to which belong 
jurisdiction over the whole field of industrial relations. 


The obligation to adhere to the wages agreement can 
be extended to those employers who are not members of 
the contracting employers’ organization. This power to 
declare an existing collective agreement to be of general 
validity in the whole industry, district, or town is vested 
in the Ministry of Labour. He may do so after careful con- 
sideration and only if one or both of the parties request 
such a declaration. 


The position of the two parties directly concerned with 
the industry is carefully safeguarded. Only they and no one 
else can conclude an agreement. The whole process is an 
interesting example of the State’s delegating particular 
legislative functions to subsidiary organizations. 


All these agreements terminate after a certain period of 
time which is fixed by the parties. It may happen that no 
agreement can be reached. In such a case the machinery of 
conciliation and arbitration is set in motion, and here 
again we find some differences between the English and 
the German methods. 


In England no compulsion can be exercised to accept the 
decisions of arbitrating or conciliatory bodies. The liberty 
of the two parties to agree or to refuse is carefully pre- 
served. On the question of compulsory arbitration in in- 
dustrial disputes employers as well as trade union leaders 
are particularly sensitive. Whether this attitude is justified 
is certainly a matter of discussion. Is it practical experience 
that makes them so reluctant, or may it be, that the same 
psychological complex which makes slum-dwellers cling to 
their accustomed surroundings affects also the attitude 
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adopted by our leading men against reform of industrial 
relations? 

The basis of all arbitration in Germany is, as in Eng. 
land, the negotiation of a joint committee. Recourse to 
such a committee is usually agreed upon before the dispute 
arises. If these joint committees fail a further step may 
be taken by calling upon an Industrial Court. But while 
in England no compulsion can be exercised by the autho- 
rity of the State, in Germany an element of jurisdiction 
has been introduced into the machinery of arbitration 
which may act to settle industrial disputes after the parties 
own action has failed. 

Three courts are established in Germany for the main. 
tenance of industrial peace. The first one, a committee of 
conciliation (Schlichtungsausschuss), is precisely like the 
Industrial Courts in England. It consists of representatives 
of employers and trade unions, with an impartial chair- 
man. Its decisions are not binding, but can be declared 
binding by the next Court, an Arbitrator (Schlichter), who 
is appointed by the Ministry of Labour and carries civil 
authority. The Reich is divided into nineteen districts, 
each with one Arbitrator. His function is to decide in cases 
of great importance—where a dispute endangers the com- 
mon good—and he may declare binding the decision of the 
German equivalent of the Industrial Courts. When a dis- 
pute covers more than one district decision belongs to the 
Minister of Labour. The arbitrator cannot declare bind: 
ing his own decisions; this also belongs to the Minister. 

Although provision is made by the German Labour Law 
to terminate industrial disputes by the jurisdiction of the 
State, the voluntary element is again carefully preserved. 
A certain restriction is laid upon the liberty to carry dis 
putes to an unreasonable length, but the whole system is 
designed to prevent undue government interference. 

Of particular interest is the German Works Council sys- 
tem. It was begun by the Act of 1920 (Betriebsrategesetz) 
which was designed to allow the growth of closer co-opera- 
tion between the two factors engaged in industry. The 
Councils are similar to those existing in English industry, 
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LAW AND LABOUR 


but their powers and functions greatly exceed those of the 
English. The law gives certain rights to the council of a 
factory or shop, which far exceeds those based upon con- 
tracts. in other words, the principle that labour has some 
right in industry has been acknowledged here. Labour has 
got a legal status, however weak it may be. 

Thus the employment itself is safeguarded by the Works 
Council. The termination of a contract no longer depends 
solely on the will of the employer, because the Council 
must be asked its advisory opinion. In particular cases 
action can be taken which makes it impossible for an em- 
ployer to dismiss a worker. This is possible in case of vic- 
timization, or when great hardship is carried by the dismis- 
sal. Recourse may be had to the labour courts if the nego- 
tiations between employer and council fail. 

Apart from these functions, the activities of the coun- 
cils coincide with those proposed in the report of the Whit- 
ley Commission. Its functions are economic and social, with 
the general aim of promoting co-operation between man- 
agement and men in the works. 

The latter part of the post-war labour law met with suc- 
cess and failure evenly distributed. Works with over fifty 
employees usually benefited greatly by the establishment 
of a council, while little interest was shown or kept alive 
in smaller factories. But a great educational improvement 
is due to the co-partnership of the workers in the manage- 
ment, an effect which certainly will be of great value for 
the inevitable process of social reconstruction in the future. 

Step by step post-war Germany has built up a new legal 
basis for industrial relations. State interference is carefully 
limited to absolute necessity. By delegating to the natural 
organizations of industry those powers which are best ex- 
ercised by them and, on the other hand, extending the 
authority of the State in a sound way, order is established 
where formerly there was considerable confusion. 

The Labour Law here described is of course far from 
being perfect. The new régime is already setting out to 
reform it and to adapt it to the requirements of its econo- 
mic policy. The particular form does not concern us here. 
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What matters most for our argument is the possibility of 
creating a legal status for the factors engaged in industry, 
which might do much to overcome the social and economic 
troubles of our time. To a small extent such a way has 
been pointed out by the German Law. 

Pope Pius XI, in Quadragesimo Anno, mentioned the 
value of legal reforms in this respect. May this essay stimu. 
late further discussion and thought on these lines, so that 
further steps may be taken towards preparing the way to 
a better social order. 


Kari PoTTMann. 
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DR. KIDD ON THE COUNTER-REFORMATION' 


Dr. Kidd’s book on the Counter-Reformation is at once a 
delight and a disappointment. It is a delight because of 
the skill with which a wealth of knowledge and historical 
insight, together with a strong sympathy with the Catholic 
mentality of the sixteenth century, have been compressed 
and woven into the lucid, scholarly narrative of 262 pages. 
It is a disappointment because the author’s strict follow- 
ing of the conventional treatment of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion and his attempted adherence to an artificial chrono- 
logical terminus ad quem, have prevented him from seeing 
all round his subject and from shedding any really new 
illumination upon it. Like most of his predecessors he 
begins with spirituality and ends with politics. At the 
beginning it is the Oratory of Divine Love, the new Orders, 
the Exercises, that confront the reader; at the end it is the 
details of wars, plots, and dynastic policies that hold the 
attention. The inevitable implication is not wholly justi- 
fied. Though Dr. Kidd naturally sees that the Counter- 
Reformation was more than a mere reaction of medieval- 
ism against Protestantism, he is writing at the end as if 
the classification of territories lost or won, and by what 
external agencies, were the whole of his business. On any 
adequate interpretation of the Counter-Reformation— 
by which I mean one that recognizes in it a positive and 
potentially self-sufficient internal development of Catholi- 
cism, in touch with all the new forces of the sixteenth 
century, though undeniably much stimulated and indeed 
giavely modified by the fight against Protestantism; on 
any such interpretation, surely, for example, that wonder- 
ful and much studied flowering of French Catholicism in 
the early seventeenth century is as much, if not more, of its 
essence than the Wars of the League? Yet Dr. Kidd has 
practically finished with France once his very capable out- 


_' The Counter-Reformation, 1550-1600. By-B. J. Kidd, D.D. 
(S.P.C.K.; pp. 271; 8/6.) 
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line of these wars has left a tolerant Catholic Frenc) 
monarchy stabilised under Henri Quatre; and the real 
revival of religion in France is dismissed in a perfunctory 
concluding paragraph. Similar weatment of something 
central as a mere epilogue occurs in the case of the Bel- 
gian counter-reformation. Again St. Teresa, St. John of the 
Cross, St. Francis of Sales, get only simple perfunctor 
mentions from which could hardly be suspected their enor- 
mous importance in the history of prayer and mysticism. 
Nothing, of course, is more inept than to criticize a 
writer for not doing what he never set out to do, and it 
may be urged that Dr. Kidd is well within his rights in 
interpreting the Counter-Reformation—as he seems w 
have done—as simply the external methods and fortunes 
of Rome’s counter-attack. I would submit that it is time 
we all realized that to study these in isolation from the 
general expansion and inward development that Catholi- 
cism itself was simultaneously undergoing in all its mani- 
festations, and in response to Renaissance stimuli, is a false 
and misleading dichotomy which has long impeded the 
proper understanding of sixteenth century history. Thus 
the space ably and usefully devoted by Dr. Kidd in chapter 
ix to the varieties and internal disputes of Protestantism 
might even more usefully have been devoted to importa 
general aspects of the Catholic revival left untouched or 
barely hinted at from time to time—its different schools 
of spirituality, its relations to Art, Humanism, Science, 
Learning, the work done for it by the revived Spanish 
‘Thomism, its reactions to the new political conditions and 
ideas of Renaissance Europe, its world-wide missionary 
and uniat-izing activity. A chapter on some such lines, 
which Dr. Kidd could have written with weight and learn- 
ing, would not only have given his book greater breadth, 
but would have saved it from the occasional monotony) 
which its sameness of approach is inclined to produce. 
But within the limited treatment which Dr. Kidd has 
chosen to adopt, the range of his information, the freshness 
and succinctness of his writing, the balance of his judg 
ments, are alike admirable. Nor must it be thought that 
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DR. KIDD ON THE COUNTER-REFORMATION 


he is not throughout allusive to spiritual and theological 
forces. His last chapter, on Germany, is a very valuable 
summary, and his relation of Baltic events to the main 
European currents is exceptionally clearly managed. 
Throughout the book the predominant activity and power 
of the Jesuits is clearly brought out, and it is gratifying 
to see a general tribute paid to the work, often performed 
amidst enormous difficulties, of the papal legates, nuncios 
and agents. A book of this kind, however, can hardly be 
entirely free from errors. It is inaccurate to say, as Dr. 
Kidd does on page 81, that the legates at Trent surreptiti- 
ously added the words ‘ proponentibus ac’ to ‘ praesidenti- 
bus legatis’ in the opening decree between the first cir- 
culation of a draft for general approval and its adoption at 
the congregation of January 15th, 1562. It is true that in 
Paleotto’s account the Spaniard Guerrero is set down as 
having made this accusation, but it is plain from Seri- 
pando’s letters and other documents published by Susta 
and Ehses—to whose collections Dr. Kidd makes no re- 
ference—that the words in question had been in the draft 
from the beginning, and that Guerrero, so far from having 
made the accusation which Paleotto puts into his mouth, 
was at some pains to explain his subsequent disapproval 
of what he had originally been content to let pass. Again 
in neither the French nor the Imperial Libels of Reform 
(see page go) was permission asked for ‘ Protestant minis- 
ters to administer the sacraments in default of the Catho- 
lic clergy,’ and the general account given of these two 
documents is much more characteristic of the latter than 
of the former. I do not, moreover, think that Dr. Kidd has 
given enough stress to the importance in the Council of the 
controversy over the derivation of episcopal jurisdiction, 
and I have the impression that he underestimates the 
energy of many of the Italians when he says tout court 
that ‘the victorious party, though consisting predomin- 
antly of Italians, owed its impetus to Spaniards.’ The 
phrase that ‘in 1595 several orthodox bishops . . . . were 
received into the Roman Church’ is hardly an adequate 
account of the Union of Brest, while to say that ‘in 1559 
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the medieval papacy became extinct with the death of 
Pau! IV’ implies an institutional break where all that can 
possibly be meant is the allegation that a certain kind of 
papal attitude to the world was never repeated. 

Dr. Kidd’s system of bibliographical reference, rich on 
certain occasions, is for the most part content with standard 
secondary authorities: Ranke, Pastor, Phillippson, Acton, 
Lodge, Ward, the Cambridge Modern History, the usual 
encyclopaedias. But on any system the documentary col: 
lections of Susta, Sickel and Constant ought to find a place 
besides Le Plat, Mendham and the Gorresgesellschaft vol. 
umes in any up-to-date chapter on the Council of Trent, 
and it is disappointing to find no mention of the admirable 
works of M. Lucien Romier on French history from 1547 
to 1562, to Pirenne or Geyl on the Netherlands, or to any 
of the big Jesuit Provincial Histories. In certain cases 
specific references for particular events or issues are given 
to older general authorities where fuller monographs or 
more modern special studies exist. 

But when all these criticisms have been made, and most 
of them would probably collapse had the author provided 
some explanatory introduction, it remains that Dr. Kidd 
has given us a valuable book which is full of good things. 
It is a pleasure to welcome in these pages a work on the 
history of Catholicism from so eminent an Anglican divine. 
which may be read by Catholics with the greatest profit 
and without even the smallest momentary irritation. 


H. OuTRAM EVENNETT. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 


Can We Limit War? By Hoffmann Nickerson. (Arrowsmith ; 
8/6 net.) 


Had Mr. Nickerson been content to take the fact of war for 
granted instead of trying to justify it, the value of his remark- 
able book would have been considerably enhanced. His open- 
ing chapter on the ‘ Inevitability of War’ is, to put it kindly, 
less than unconvincing. 

lf, however, we assume (as indeed we do, for reasons other 
than Mr. Nickerson’s), that the abolition of war is scarcely to 
be hoped for in this sinful world, his study of the manner in 
which it has been and can be controlled and limited is very in- 
structive and opportune. He analyses the permanent factors— 
religious, moral, economic, political—which automatically pre- 
vent ‘absolute ’ war, and he shows us how these factors have 
operated, in widely different degrees, from the wars of the Greek 
city-states until that of 1914-18. We see their effectiveness under 
the Pax Romana and in the Middle Ages, their decline in potency 
with the break-up of Christendom at the Reformation, their re- 
covery for a brief spell under the Enlightenment of the eight- 
eenth century, and finally their reduction to virtual negligible- 
ness due to the rise of parliamentarian democracy (strangely 
alleged to be pacific), with the result that war has degenerated 
into ‘ mass-massacre ’ of a ruthlessness and destructiveness un- 
dreamed of by barbarians. If civilization is not to destroy itself, 
the factors which have limited war in the past must come into 
full play again. 

Mr. Nickerson puts forward a very good case for his belief 
that democracy is the real cause of the butchery of modern 
quasi-absolute warfare. Mechanisation, he holds, is a negligible 
factor, and it is a fallacy to suppose that armaments make war 
or disarmament makes peace. Indeed, he believes that ’planes 
and tanks make rather for the abolition of vast conscript hordes 
in favour of small professional armies. ‘ Nevertheless, no form 
of military technique, whether it seem favourable to the strict 
limitation of war or not, can by itself achieve limitation. That 
is a matter of the human will.’ We may readily agree that any 
movement for peace which confines attention to the reduction of 
armaments and ignores the more spiritual factors which make 
or unmake wars, brutalise them or moderate their horrors, is 
sheer trifling. Mr, Nickerson’s caustic account of efforts at 
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disarmament since the last war will certainly serve to mitigay 
regrets at the recent débacle at Geneva. 

Is there any hope for escape from the present disastrous cycle 
of quasi-absolute war? Mr. Nickerson thinks there is—in the 
downfall of liberal democracy and (apparently) of Protestant cu). 
ture, in the re-union of Christendom (involving decentralisation 
of the Roman Catholic Church) and the intensification of Chris. 
tian life. During the period of transition something may be 
hoped from armed dictators on the Stalin-Mussolini_ pattern, 
Which seems absurd—until you have read his book. 

V.W. 


Tue Enp oF our Time. By Nicholas Berdyaev. (Sheed and 
Ward ; 6/-). 


We no longer regard the Middle Ages as a time of bygon 
hopes and foregone conclusions. The New Age speaks its lan- 
guage. M. Berdyaev, in the first essay of this book, saw the 
fact and its causes as long ago as 1919. In this and three sue- 
ceeding essays he traces the growth of Individualism after the 
Renaissance, its completion by the Enlightenment, and now he 
proclaims its disappearance in a future of totalitarian States 
Man, detached from God and become the centre and measure o! 
all things, has fed upon himself, and modern philosophy, poetry, 
and art dethrone the Reason and Identity of Man. _ Individual- 
istic thought has produced barren and envious egalitarian demo- 
cracies which the struggling modern towns too clearly repre- 
sent. Man has exchanged the City of God for the Suburb of 
the Jerry-builder, and he is home-sick for a strong organic 
society. Central and Eastern Europe, and now the United 
States (perhaps because of their enormous Slav, Teuton, Latin 
and Semitic populations) have moved towards dictatorship and 
a merging of the individual in an organized corporate society— 
the Corporative or Totalitarian State. M. Berdyaev points out 
that Russia offered by far the best field for the creation of such 
a State—democracy would have been a far greater revolution 
for Russia than a new despotism—but he also shews that 
Utopias are cheap to-day. People want them and technical 
means of constraint make them easy for Governments to 
achieve. The horrors of unfettered competition have produced 
a longing for Status and ‘towards Utopias we are moving.’ 
M. Berdyaev sees the clear alternative between Materialistic 
Communism or Theocracy, ‘ Brotherhood in Christ or Comrade- 
ship in Antichrist.’ He makes specific and interesting prophe- 
cies about the Christian State he hopes to see rise over against 
the mate ‘ialistic States that are already arising and assigns a 
noble part to the Church—which is a somewhat vague concep- 
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tion to M. Berdyaev, an Orthodox Christian—in the creation of 
the New Middle Ages. It must present ‘a full manifestation of 
the mystery and creation of cosmic life .. . . the Church must 
pass from the period in which the sanctuary has predominated 
to a period of transfiguration of the cosmic fullness of life.’ 
Perhaps the Catholic would say that the fullness of life must 
inhabit the Sanctuary. M. Berdyaev foresees a return to the 
Church before Constantine and a new creative intellectual Age 
of the Doctors of the Church. He ends his extremely interest- 
ing book with an essay on ‘ The General Line’ of Soviet Philo- 
sophy, which he patiently shows to be ridiculous on its own 
merits. Dialectical Materialism is a contradiction in terms which 
Soviet philosophers are always attempting to defend against 
heresy. Class-war, the expression of autodynamism, has con- 
stantly to be reconciled with a materialistic causality. The task 
is impossible and leads to deliberate obscurantism in philosophy, 
science and religion. As M. Berdyaev sees, a patient logical 
victory gained on ground chosen by the adversary is barren 
when the enemy is blind to it. We must, he says with Joseph 
de Maistre, oppose revolution, not by a counter-revolution, but 
by the contrary of a Revolution, by a Crusade against our own 
imperfectly Christian hearts. We must assoil and not assail. 
Moral indignation at intolerable economic conditions and at the 
condescending ‘ tutoyer ’ of the noble, has at least removed the 
latter. This the Christian must emulate in his own society 
until everyone can ‘ tutoyer’ one another. The Catholic, per- 
haps more practical than the Orthodox, will also see the neces- 
sity of combating the social-economic machine and the new 
anthropological type common to all the European countries 
which the Godless Society is producing, by starting at once on 
the task of that ‘ elevation of the Proletariat’ which Quadra- 
gesimo Anno calls for and which will cut away the grounds for 
the creation of a purely materialist State. 
P.D.F. 


CurIsTIANITy AND CLass-War. By Nicholas Berdyaev. Trans- 
lated by Donald Attwater. (Sheed & Ward; 3/6.) 


A thoughtful and valuable analysis of Marxism in theory and 
practice and an exposure of its inherent contradictions and 
limitations. Also a call to Christians to face boldly and intelli- 
gently the ugly facts which Marx detected but distorted by attri- 
buting to them a quasimetaphysical universality and necessity. 
Berdyaev hopes for the regeneration of society by a spiritual 
and intellectual élite economically independent of the Marxian 
class-categories and the class-war. The Fascists and Hitlerites, 
who might seem to have already realized many of the author’s 
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ideals, are brusquely dismissed as ‘ pagans and enemies oj 
Christ.’ The book demands painstaking reading, for the 
thought is sometimes abstruse, and its expression, in translation 
at least, not always lucid. 

V.W. 


De EuDAIMONIA SIVE DE BEATITUDINE. Select texts, introduction 
and notes by J. B. Schuster, S.J. (Rome, Gregorian Uni- 
versity; pp. 55; Lire 4.) 

A useful booklet for the student engaged with the first prob- 
lem of morals, the nature of human happiness. A selection of 
texts from Aristotle, the Stoics, Plotinus, St. Augustine, Boé. 
thius, St. Thomas, it is the seventh of a philosophical series 
published by the Gregorian which should at least help to widen 
the groove of the ordinary Scholastic course. 

T.G, 


Tue RELicious PuiLosopny oF Baron F. von Hiicer. By L. V, 
Lester-Garland. (Dent & Sons, Ltd. ; 5/-.) 


This book, published last March, deserved earlier notice, for 
it has an excellent purpose and will serve it excellently. The 
author ‘ seeks to draw attention to the main features of the 
religious philosophy of a profound and original thinker.’ He is 
happy in the points he emphasises and in the quotations and 
references he gives, so that his book will be useful as an intro- 
duction to those who are not yet acquainted with Von Hiigel’s 
works, and as a reminder to those who are. Of modern writers 
on the Philosophy of Religion Von Higel is certainly the most 
tonic. As Mr. Lester-Garland notes, he knew that the mind 
and soul live by contact with what is external to them, by 
looking outwards and upwards; self-imprisonment means de- 
generation, and ultimately death. All he wrote was instinct with 
his great sense of objective Reality. Religion, for him, ‘ begins 
with a full affirmation of Reality, is essentially affirmation of 
Fact, of what is, of what aboriginally, supremely is.’ And be- 
cause of this supreme ‘ otherness ’ and ‘ isness’ of God ‘ the 
first and central act of Religion is adoration,’ adoration of 
a God ‘ infinitely more than a mere assuager of even all men’s 
wants.’ What a fruitful application, too, he makes, in the ser- 
vice of Religion, of the truth that knowledge begins with the 
senses! Mr. Lester-Garland’s book will, we hope, make better 
known the writings of one who, he thinks, is the only religious 
thinker in England in recent times who can claim to be of the 
same importance as Newman. 


L.W, 
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Tue Rerurn To Gop. An ANGLICAN View, by Guy Rogers (pp. 
223). An AnGLo-CaTuo.ic View, by Sidney Dark(pp. 183). 
A CatHoLic AND Roman View, by Leslie J. Walker, S.J. 
(pp. 223). London: Arthur Barker; 5/- each). 

The publishers are of the opinion that while the war, the pro- 
gress of science and the mechanization of life have undermined 
the influence of organized Christianity, the economic crisis has 
turned the minds of many back to God. The present series is 
designed to supply information on the traditional approaches to 
God, and three authorities here write of Christianity in various 
stages of definition, beginning with a religious attitude which 
is not pre-occupied with making intellectual statements, and 
ending with a society which insists on them. 

The Evangelical has never made much headway with philo- 
sophy. For Canon Rogers faith rears its head with the discovery 
that the substitutes for God do not work. The book is written 
with conviction and vigour, there is nothing wistful or die- 
away about it, but it may perhaps be found thwangy-bangy by 
those who require of religion more than the working test of 
success and satisfaction. 

The religion described by Mr. Dark contains a sort of philo- 
sophy. It half accepts the implications of authority in religion ; 
it admires and even adopts the traditional Catholic view of 
things in general. The cultured clergyman with his charming 
family assisting at Sunday Mass in the village church in Bavaria. 
This book is an excellent introduction to an authentic Catholic 
mood, but the last chapter, 4nd Why Anglo-Catholic? which is 
to say, And Why Not Roman Catholic? tails off into discus- 
sions of such secondary questions as Anglican Orders, the 
Biblical Commission and the Index. 

The reader who thinks of Roman Catholicism as the institu- 
tional centre of Christianity—at least in the political sense— 
and the Jesuits as the straitest members of the Roman persua- 
sion, may be agreeably surprised when he reads Fr. Walker. 
Here is a religion at once more defined, articulated, and yet 
more ranging in its views. Less reminiscent of Sunday after- 
noon at the Y.M.C.A., of the curate’s breezy anti-puritanism ; 
unconcerned with a sectarian ethic, or the aroma of Catholi- 
cism, It is interested, for instance, in the thought of the sixth 
century B.c., in the significance of dream-worlds, of mathe- 
matics, of the One and the Good, it aspires to the highest meta- 
physics ; in short, it is concerned with the whole universe, every 
part and every mode of it. Of course Fr. Walker does not go 
into all this, but it is his suggestion. His book is not so easy to 
read as are the other two, for although he begins with humour 
and spirit, his tone presently becomes rather learned. T.G 
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Tue Spirit oF THE OxFrorD Movement. By Christopher Daw- 
son. (Sheed & Ward; 3/6.) 

The ecclesiastical controversies that marked the course of the 
Oxford Movement are dead. But the Tractarians were not a 
mere ecclesiastical party, The fundamental question at issue be- 
tween them and their real opponents was not whether High 
Church or Low Church views should prevail in the Church of 
England, but whether the Christian religion should preserve its 
spiritual identity, or whether it should be transformed by the 
spirit of the age and absorbed into the secularized culture of 
the modern world. Keble or Pusey would judge of the success 
of the Movement, not by how much ceremonial was used in 
the Church of England, but by how far she had preserved the 
Catholic conception of an objective supernatural order and a 
belief in the principle of dogma, and made her aim the super- 
natural Christian life of her members. And they would be faced 
by the fact that in the Anglo-Catholic, the successor of the Ox- 
ford Movement, advance in all that concerns the externals of 
worship has been accompanied by no less remarkable advance 
of Liberalism and Modernism in matters of faith, 

All this is very well brought out in Mr. Dawson’s study, in 
which he attempts the work of historical interpretation, and of 
which an excellent feature is that he quotes so largely from the 
Lyra Apostolica, for, as he rightly remarks, ‘ the Lyra expresses 
the spirit of the Oxford Movement even more clearly and directly 
than the Tracts for the Times themselves.’ His judgment is the 
judgment of all those who have studied the Movement with any 
intelligence. Why, then, should the publishers be so foolish— 
not to use a harsher term—as to announce his book as ‘ a sum- 
ming-up and a verdict—judicial, definitive, moving and fotally 
unexpected ’? 

L.W. 


HISTORY 


THE Martyrpom oF St. Peter anp St. Paut. By Arthur Stapy!- 
ton Barnes, M.A. With a Foreword by Cardinal O’Connell 
(Oxford University Press; pp. x & 184; 7/6.) 


It is many years since Mgr. Barnes published his St. Peter 
and his Tomb on the Vatican Hill. Roman archaeology has 4l- 
ways fascinated him. With the patience of the true scholar he 
has waited for scraps of evidence which may justify or otherwise 
the various theories he has formed on this and kindred subjects. 
‘Theory’ is perhaps an unfortunate word; we would rather 
have said ‘ hypothesis.’ An archaeologist must indulge in hypo- 
theses if he is to co-ordinate the various tiny pieces of evidence 
which come to his hand. His danger is, of course, that his 
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hypotheses may rule him and not he them. He has to study the 
laws of evidence and learn to weigh it dispassionately. The 
opening pages of the present volume shew how carefully Mgr. 
Barnes has done this; his explanation of the scantiness of the 
early evidence on the point and of the value of what we may 
term ‘ community-evidence ’ is excellent. 

The argument is, briefly, as follows: on the Via Appia is a 
collection of buildings: the Church of St. Sebastian, formerly 
known as the Basilica of the Apostles, a building called the 
Platonia, and one now known through recent discoveries as the 
‘Domus Petri.’ Somewhere among these various edifices Pope 
Damasus set up an inscription which ran : 

Hic habitasse prius sanctos cognoscere debes 
Nomina quisque Petri pariter Paulique requiris 


which may be translated 


Here it was, you should know, that those Saints once dwelt 
You are seeking the names of Peter and also of Paul. 


This inscription was last seen in the seventh’ century, but there 
is a ninth century copy on the staircase in the Platonia which 
adds : discipulos Oriens misit quod sponte and reads habitare tor 
habitasse, for, as Mgr. Barnes suggests, since in the original 
‘habitasse’ is spelt with but one ‘s,’ ‘ habitase,’ the copyist 
thought there was a mistake and corrected it to ’ habitare.’ 
The natural interpretation would be that the Apostles actually 
lived somewhere in this collection of buildings. But unfortun- 
ately archaeologists have been for years obsessed with the 
notion that in the year 258 their bodies were translated from 
some place where they had lain till then to their present shrines 
on the Vatican and St. Paul’s without the Walls, and they have 
in consequence regarded habitasse as referring to their dwelling 
ina tomb. This notion seems to have been derived from a re- 
markable publication known as the Chronograph of 354 or 
rather to that portion of it called the Depositio Martyrum which, 
under the year 254, has the entry * Petri in Catacumbas et Pauli 
in Ostiense, Tusco et Basso Cons.’ In vain did such authori- 
ties as Lanciani and Delehaye insist that such a translation was 
impossible, the prestige of such names as Duchesne and Momm- 
sen carried the day. In fact, the German excavators of the Papal 
Commission for Sacred Archaeology dug up the Platonia with 
no other aim than to discover proof of such a translation having 
taken place, but in vain. 

We cannot give here all Mgr. Barnes’ arguments ; those in- 
terested must read his pages. But he adduces good ground for 
saying that the Depositio Martyrum is hopelessly corrupt, that 
in the particular entry in question the words ‘ Tusco et Basso 
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cons * are an addition and that the original entry referred to the 
temporary burial of the Apostles after their martyrdom. The 
German excavators did find one important thing, however, and 
that was the ‘ Domus Petri’ on the walls of which were more 
than a hundred inscriptions begging the prayers of the Apostles; 
these are probably to be referred to the years following on the 
Peace of Constantine. Mgr. Barnes fancies he has identified 
the inscription placed somewhere in the collection of buildings 
by Pope Damasus in certain fragments picked up among the 
rubbish on the floor of the Platonia in 1909 and disregarded as 
being too fragmentary for identification. He may be right, de- 
spite the scantiness of the material provided, three complete and 
twenty tiny portions of letters. But even if not justified in his 
piecing together of the fragments his arguments for the thesis 
that the bodies of the Apostles for a short time only lay in the 
Platonia after their death and that they were placed there be- 
cause they had lived there in hiding during the Neronian perse- 
cution remain unshaken. 

The author holds that the First Epistle of St. Peter was writ- 
ten to converts of St. Paul, that the latter really did go to Spain, 
that St. Luke did contemplate a third volume. But why does 
he date St. Clement’s Epistle twenty-five years after the martyr- 
dom of the Apostles? ‘We thought the date a.p. 98 was the 
accepted one. He says St. Augustine was misled into believing 
that the two Apostles died on the same day but in different years. 
I fancy he himself has been misled by Edmundson in his Bamp- 
ton Lectures, The Church at Rome in the Second Century. St. 
Augustine says nothing about the year, but three times over 
he speaks of the day, e.g. * consors sanguinis et diei Apostolus 
Paulus,’ Sermo ccxevi. 5, cf, ccxcvii. 1 and ccxcviii. 1. 

Mgr. Barnes has done great service if only by his courageous 
refusal to be carried away by great names and authorities. He 
has stood out against Mommsen, Duchesne and the whole o! 
the Roman Archaeological School ; while evidence was still lack- 
ing he was content to keep silence and wait. His patience has 
now been rewarded, and we trust that his work will meet with 
due recognition from his fellow-archaeologists. 

H.P. 


LITERATURE AND THE PuLpit IN MepiAEVAL ENGLAND. By G. 
Owst. (Cambridge University Press; 30/-). 

This great work by Dr. Owst is as valuable as it is vast. 
Foreign, but not English, scholars have examined the ver) 
extensive collections of our vernacular medieval homilies, 
and no one has ever before pointed out how they form ai 
immense background to Medieval and even Renaissance Eng- 
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lish literature. Dr. Owst has done this and consequently we 
shall have to re-write the whole of this part of literary history 
in England. The Preaching Orders, he points out, affect even 
language by bringing from foreign education or nationality, 
foreign words from abroad ; and they prepare a common Eng- 
lish tongue by disseminating and intermingling different dia- 
lects. The influence of the content of their sermons is two-fold : 
first, a literary influence and secondly a social—the word and 
the world. Dr. Owst examines the sermons and shows them 
to be the main spring of Allegory, of Social and Political Satires, 
Miracle and Mystery Plays, Biblical interest and, in their 
abounding detail from every aspect of medieval life, their 
humour, directness and raciness, they are the parents of Renais- 
sance Realism. Secondly, in three great chapters (in all 260 
pages long) the author shows the preachers, especially the 
notable Dominican John Bromyard, sweeping the whole of 
Church and Society with their indignation at the corruption of 
morals, the decay of the feudal social order and the misery of 
the poor. Dr. Owst shows how the Catholic Reformers are in 
no way behind the later Protestants in the violence of their in- 
vective against great and humble sinner alike. These three 
chapters reveal very clearly how far short the mass of medieval 
men fell of the ideals of medieval society. They knew, but had 
not assimilated them. Dr. Owst ascribes the Tudor triumph of 
the Crown over the Church and Nobility to the preachers’ de- 
nunciation of those bodies and the callous immorality of the 
Renaissance, and the secession of the Protestants to the reitera- 
ted vehemence of a Church preaching the old Dispensation of 
Fear. But the Feudal Nobility destroyed itself, and the Church 
can hardly have lost her children both because her Prelates 
were immoral and her Preachers denounced immorality. A pic- 
ture of the corrupt populace is enough to explain the fall of the 
theocracy; the mountain would not come to Mahomet, so he 
called it a molehill. Dr. Owst shows, however, considerable 
appreciation of the Catholic attitude as a whole and, in opening 
out this huge and fascinating field of study, he has made all 
lovers of English literature permanently indebted to him. 


P.D.F. 


Sik THomas More. By Joseph Clayton, F.R.Hist.S. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne ; pp. 144; 3/6.) 


Is there room for another life of Bl. Thomas More? You 
would have said not; but read this charming biography and you 
will agree that certainly there was room for this one. It is 
written with a lightness of touch that yet nrates with the spirit 
of reverence with which it is permeated. We can heartily re- 
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commend this as a solid account of that perfect character, which 
reveals simply and tellingly its conquering charm and the merry 
holiness that underlay it. 

B.J. 


THe MASTER OF THE ARMADA. THE LIFE AND REIGN OF PHILIP || 
oF Spain. By Jean H. Mariéjol. (Hamish Hamilton ; 18/-.) 
Although described as a biography the more valuable por- 
tions of Professor Mariéjol’s work deal with the organization 
of the official life in Spain ; not with Philip I] but with his back- 
ground. The book, which has been very well produced and ade- 
quately translated, is a straightforward piece of historical writ- 
ing, intelligently planned and informed by a careful perception 
of the material conditions of the period. It is marked, however, 
by adherence to the Liberal and democratic views prevalent in 
late nineteenth century France. These prepossessions, which 
in no way interfere with the masterly description of the struc- 
ture of the Hapsburgy States, are a serious hindrance in the dis- 
cussion of the standards and values by which Philip II lived. 
The profoundly conscious kingship and the spirit of a rather 
too careful life of devotion are manifestly uncongenial to the 
author, who does not give any indication that he understands 
them. This is apparent early in the book in Professor Mariéjol’s 
treatment of the English Marriage. ‘ But can we be quite cer- 
tain,’ the author writes, ‘that this young husband of hers 
(Mary’s) .. . . had not cast only too fond an eye at his sister- 
in-law, Elizabeth Tudor? Elizabeth at this time was twenty-two 
years of age and her beauty was in striking contrast with the 
tarnished features of Philip’s wife.’ It can hardly be contended 
that this sentence suggests distinction either of thought or o/ 
language. 

The general outlook is better expressed in a phrase in the 
excellent second chapter on the Spanish Monarchy. ‘A King’s 
confessor, exerting himself to serve the interests of the Princ 
and the aggrandizement of the State, as well as to safeguard 
morals and maintain his own credit, might let himself yield to 
the temptation to reconcile opposites by a triumph of casuistry 
—that growth which was so peculiarly tenacious in Spanish 
soil.’ This sentence, when pondered, brings out the author's 
inability to understand the sixteenth century religious mind. 
How entirely he fails to grasp the simplicity, sometimes su)- 
lime and often fatal, which has marked the political action of the 
Church’s children. 

It is unfortunate that a book so excellent in the fields 0! 
erudition in which the author has specialized should be marred 
by this insensibility. A. final quotation will suffice. ‘ If Chinchon 
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was not a very simple-minded man, we must recognize that this 
grandee of Spain, like the Duke of Alba and the Regent of the 
Low Countries, rivalled his master in hypocrisy.’ It is charac- 
teristic of the dying nineteenth century to be thus drastic. 


D.J.A. 


Mapitton. By Dom Thierry Ruinart. (Abbaye de Maredsous, 
1933; 15 francs.) 

Mabillon’s learned work is well known and his fame as a 
scholar assured; not so familiar is his personal life as a priest 
and a monk. It is the peculiar merit of this account of him by 
Dom Ruinart, the companion of his labours and his devoted dis- 
ciple, that it gives us a living picture of the faithful monk, 
exact in the performance of every monastic duty and inspired by 
the deepest Christian piety. It is an attractive and edifying por- 
trait. Dom Ruinart traces the whole course of his life, tells of 
his monastic vocation conceived at the shrine of St. Remy, of 
his student years interrupted by ill-health, of his great literary 
achievements, and finally of the very painful illness, endured 
with exemplary patience, which ended his fruitful career. He 
writes with the pen of an affectionate disciple, full of admira- 
tion for his beloved master and almost inconsolable for his loss. 
He did not long survive him, but himself died within two years, 
soon after this life was first published. The original work hav- 
ing become very rare, the Benedictines of Maredsous decided to 
commemorate the tercentenary of Mabillon’s birth (1632-1932) 
by issuing a modern edition in their well-known Collection Pax. 
We applaud the decision and give this inspiring volume our 
sincerest commendation. 

J.M. 


Wor_p Panorama, 1918-1933. By George Seldes. (Hamish 
Hamilton ; 12/6.) 


When a writer sets himself the theme of the last vital years 
through which the human race has passed, the reader may justly 
expect an objective and reasonably complete record of facts, 
either with or without an attempt to inculcate a lesson—an at- 
tempt to guide. Either is a noble task. When a ‘ World Pano- 
tama’ combines an ‘ arrangement’ of facts which it would be 
flattering to call unfair with a general impression of complete 
purposelessness and chaos in human life, it is difficult to assess 
either the motives of the author or the value of the book. To 
help or hinder society marks the difference between citizen and 
criminal. The destroyer is the real reactionary. At intervals the 
calm voice of the Papal Encyclicals breaks in upon the sea of 
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troubles. It may remind the reader that there is one Institution 
seeking, not to constrain or mock at the world’s insanity, but 
to cleanse and fortify its innumerable unhappy cells. 


P.D.F, 


STUDIES IN THE CATHOLIC SOCIAL MOVEMENT. By Henry Somer- 
ville, M.A. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 3/6.) 


Mr. Somerville renders a needed service by sketching the 
history of Catholic social thought and action in the countries 
of North-Western and Central Europe from the beginnings of 
the last century until the present day. The revelation of the 
extent and force of the movement will come as a surprise to 
many in this country. The writer has unfortunately been com- 
pelled to confine his study to certain geographical limits and to 
select his material to bring it into a small compass, but he has 
selected well and his critical interpretation of personalities and 
events does not obtrude on the objectivity of his narration. 
Another merit of his work lies in the fact that he is not content 
to view Catholic enterprises in isolation, but shows them in 
relation to other contemporaneous social and economic tenden- 
cies. An introduction gives an adequate statement of the prin- 
ciples underlying Catholic social action, and a detailed table of 
contents and a seven-page index make the work as valuable for 
reference as it is interesting to read. The preface is a hasty 
postscript interpreting events in Germany since February witha 
prematureness and bias which hardly accord with the balance 
which characterises the rest of the book. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Somerville will complete his work with a study of corres- 
ponding movements in Italy, Spain, England and elsewhere. 

V.W. 


GERMAN CATHOLIC REVIEWS 


The chief preoccupation of German Catholic reviews is, in- 
evitably, with the multitudinous problems of re-adjustinent and 
policy occasioned by the National Revolution. This is not a 
local topic which we can afford to view with indifference. Not 
only does the bond of prayerful understanding and sympathy 
which should unite all members of the Body of Christ compel us 
to watch closely the response which German Catholicism is 
making to the demands which the triumph of National-Socialism 
imposes upon it, but the universal breakdown of the liberal- 
uemocratic order and the increasing power of Fascist ideals i0 
other countries force us to recognize that many of the problems 
which confront German Catholics to-day may to-morrow be our 
own. Moreover it is no exaggeration to say that the future of 
Germany, and with it the future and peace of the civilized world, 
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depends in no small measure on the success with which the 
Catholics of Germany are able to influence the ideas which 
govern the construction of the ‘ New Order.’ It must not be 
forgotten that German National-Socialism, like Italian Fascism 
and unlike Russian Communism, is not a ready-made system 
with a pre-conceived and detailed programme, but a dynamic 
conception capable, in its early stages, of a great variety and 
contrariety of interpretations and developments. It is, unfor- 
tunately, almost exclusively with the more fanatical and un- 
christian interpretations (which undoubtedly inspire powerful 
elements in the Nazi party) that the English press has fami- 
liarised us. It is incumbent upon English Catholics to acquaint 
themselves with the level-headed and Christian, but no less 
genuinely loyal, contributions which German Catholics are mak- 
ing towards moulding the final form which the New Germany 
must assume. 

It is impossible for us to analyse, or even to mention, all the 
many articles in which our Catholic German contemporaries 
treat the various aspects of the situation, One idea inspires them 
all, which is expressed in one word—mitarbeiten—which recurs 
with almost monotonous persistence. The one aim of the vari- 
ous writers is to state the principles and define the applications 
of specifically Catholic co-operation in the construction of the 
‘New Order’ in its several departments. zEiT UND VOLK, founded 
expressly to respond to present exigencies, continues the valu- 
able work with which our readers are already acquainted. A 
selection of titles of articles from recent issues must suffice to 
indicate its standpoint and its importance for understanding 
the situation : Catholicism, National-Socialism and the Idea of 
the Reich (an account of the meeting at Maria Laach of the 
Catholic Akademikersverband in the presence of von Papen) ; 
Our Will to Action (by the auxiliary Bishop of Freiburg), 
Peopie, Fiithrer and Reich (by Fr. F. Muckermann, S.J.); Was 
Bolshevism a real Danger? (by the ex-communist author of Das 
Rote Imperium, who has lived and travelled much in Sovict 
Russia); The Catholic in the Totalitarian State; The End of 
the German Masonic Lodges; Atrocity-Propaganda and the 
Hatred of Germany (with a specimen from The Tablet); The 
Idea and Evolution of the Obligation to Work ; The Obligations 
of Capital; Germany’s Resignation from the League of Nations. 
Dr. Josef Krumbach, the Editor of this vigorous weekly, has 
kindly undertaken to write a special article for BLACKFRIARS in 
which he surveys aspects of the situation likely to interest our 
readers, It will appear in the December issue. 

Although less definitely committed to Nazi partisanship, the 
older reviews follow similar lines. Particularly worthy of note 
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is the article by Dr. Franz Landmesser, co-secretary of the 
Catholic Akademikersverband, in the current issue of pkg 
KATHOLISCHE GEDANKE on Catholicism and the New Order. Th 
Catholic sociologist, he says, cannot fail to notice the funda. 
mental agreement of traditional teaching as embodied in the 
Encyclicals with many of the ideals of the ‘ New Order.’ 
He must welcome the downfall of the liberalistic ideology, 4). 
ready condemned by the Popes as a reversal of the natural 
order, with its subordination of social and human values to 
economic utilities. In the new ‘ corporative State ’ may be seen 
an attempt to realize the principles sketched in Quadn- 
gesimo Anno for the vocational reorganization of society. Dr. 
Landmesser then outlines the Catholic conceptions of the Per. 
son, the Family, the Nation, the State and the Reich, their 
mutual subordination and inter-relation, their inclusion in the 
Kingdom of God. He criticises frankly the shortcomings o/ 
prevalent conceptions of. the Totalitarian State which, uncor- 
rected by the supra-national conception of the Reich, is in danger 
of lapsing into Hegelian State-absolutism and nationalistic paro- 
chialism. He concludes by an admirable statement of the prin- 
ciples which should govern the formation of the Third Reich 
if it is to be worthy of its name. 


In the current HOCHLAND appears an interesting study by Dr. 
Schéningh of the life and thought of Bishop Ketteler, in which 
it is made to appear that the ideas of the great hero and father 
of the Catholic social movement in Germany were by no means 
dissimilar from those of Catholic Nazis to-day. 

Many, not indisposed to be sympathetic with political ané 
social developments in Germany, view with anxiety the pros- 
pects for art and literature under Nazi control, and it is u- 
deniable that the prospects are grim if certain reactionary an( 
obscurantist elements have their way. Here again, we believe, 
much depends on the success of Catholic influence, and it is 
encouraging to note that literary reviews such as Hochland ani 
Der Gral continue their excellent work with no suggestion 0! 
change of content or programme. In this connexion it is a plea 
sure to record the assurances of the editor of the latter when, 0! 
the occasion of the completion of the twenty-seventh vear of its 
existence, he re-affirms its constant policy. He sketches thi 
ideals of « Catholic literary review—the co-extension of liter 
ture and life, consequent independence of passing literary fads 
which assiime an esoteric outlook on art, persistence in viewing 
Time from the standpoint of Eternity and of the Incarnation— 
and he adids ‘ especially for our many readers abroad ’ that ‘a!- 
though we have perhaps ventured a greater definiteness of state- 
ment than any other periodical in contemporary Germany . 
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we have so far experienced not the slightest restriction on our 
intellectual freedom . . . . Indeed we believe that now, for the 
first time, our day has come.’ The quality of the contents of 
the literary reviews certainly does not suggest that Catholic 
creativeness has become hampered or atrophied, however much 
the litterateurs of ‘ Kulturboschewismus ’ may have suffered. 
Two critical essays are especially worthy of remark—the study 
of Dostoevsky’s ‘ Grand Inquisitor’ by Prof. Simon Frank in 
HOCHLAND (October) and the article on ‘ The Aésthetic Ex- 
perience of Rainer Maria Rilke’ by Dr. C. Schréder, O.F.M., 
in DER GRAL (September). This last will be found of great 
assistance towards understanding the most perplexing of the 
great Catholic poets of modern times. 


Film-goers have long learned to look to Germany for a type 
of entertainment more profoundly satisfying than the average 
products of the American and British studios, They have learned 
with dismay of the ‘ reform ’ of the German producing firms and 
the absorption of the industry by the Nazi Ministry of Propa- 
ganda. The powerful lesson of Sovkino has not been enough to 
disillusion us of individualistic prepossessions of artistic free- 
dom, and we find it hard to believe that the compenetration of 
political interests, and artistic creation can be to the benefit of 
the latter. It may be truly argued that Hitlerism possesses no 
ideology capable of blending revolutionary theory, scenario and 
technique as Marxism does for Eisenstein, even though it may 
supply some corresponding enthusiasm and unity of purpose. 
It is, however, questionable whether the Soviet theory, which 
confines artistic creation to the cutting-room and regards all 
work on the set as the mere provision of raw material, does not 
unduly restrict the potentialities of the medium and whether the 
new German cinéastes will not rather benefit from the freedom 
of technique from such pseudo-metaphysics. If such a policy 
as that described by Frl. Ch. Demmig in DER GRAL (September) 
indeed prevails, we shall have good reason to look for ‘a new 
era in the history of films,’ a complete break with the stand- 
ardized artificialities of Hollywood and a new realism on the 
screen in which real characters reflect the real genius and life of 
the German people. The writer calls for a complete purge of 
the German screen from all alien influences, and the development 
of an authentically ‘ national Cinema.’ ‘ This does not mean 
that Brownshirts are for ever to march across the screen or 
that we are to listen to the constant reproduction of political 
speeches. It means the interpretation of the ideas on which the 
New Germany should be built, embodied in characters, plots, 
experiences, which, without sacrifice of individuality and parti- 
cularity, are at the same time deeply rooted in the nation’s 
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struggles and in the common life and environment of the people.’ 
The programme of production for the coming season certainly 
shows that Germany is to search into her own history and her 
own countryside for the themes of forthcoming films. Whether 
this strictly localized inspiration will achieve the universal ap. 
peal of the masterpieces inspired by international Communism 
remains to be seen, but there is ground for hope that, in one 
country at least, many of the aims of the international Catholic 
film movement will soon be realized. 
V.W. 


RECENT ART EXHIBITIONS 


In aRT Now (Faber and Faber; 12/6) Mr. Herbert Read 
has aimed at producing a vade mecum to the _ theory 
and practice of modern painting, and an_ exhibition 
illustrative of the pictures he discussess has been arranged 
at the Mayor Galleries as a complement to his book. 
It would be more true to say that his book is complementary to 
the exhibition. His system, which is clear and comprehensive 
rather than critical, involves a preliminary chapter on aesthetics, 
in which he traces the spread of empiricism and of the genet 
method, and then discussions of Matisse (on whom he is quite 
first-rate), the German expressionists, the abstractionists and 
finally symbolism and surréalisme. Mr, Read’s characteristic 
is an apparently illimitable capacity for the reconciliation of 
opposites. He can accept Matisse for the purely aesthetic rea- 
sons for which Matisse can alone be accepted. He can accept 
Ernst for psychological reasons which to one less catholic would 
appear (as they have in the past appeared to Mr. Roger Fry) 
incompatible with the arguments he deduces in support of Jean- 
neret. He can agree with one critic that aesthetics are the philo- 
sophy and with another that they are the psychology of ar. 
Mr. Read is in position of a serious critic reduced to acting 
as compére to non-stop variety. 

Provided we expect no coherent critical standard, this book 
is of the greatest value. Mr. Read is an extraordinarily able 
mouthpiece for the artists whose causes he pleads. But his posi- 
tion, considered in the abstract, is quite illogical. Art is 4 
question of form, Reaction to form alternatively can be sensa- 
tional or intuitive. If it is sensational (classical), so far is 
modern art is concerned, it can be discounted ; if it is intuitive, 
in so far as the intuition is subconscious, it implies a whole 
series of other subconscious reactions running along in a scale 
more or less parallel to the conscious and fundamentally literary 
reactions which, though they may be avoided in the world of first- 
rate artists even when vocationally they are genre painters like 
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de Hooch, are incompatible with painters of the second or third 
rank, Morland for example, or Brekelenkam. Now Mr. Read 
would be the first to admit that neither Brekelenkam nor Mor- 
land are first-rate painters, and if he were asked why, he would 
say probably that particularly in the case of Morland, the reason 
was that his interest was literary rather than pictorial. Yet when 
Mr. Read wishes to persuade us to accept surréalisme, the 
arguments he uses are precisely contradictory. He advocates 
Klee (whose world, a little euphemistically, perhaps, he terms an 
‘ intellectual fairyland ’) on the same grounds on which he would 
reject Morland. Klee, he says in effect, is a good painter be- 
cause he is a literary painter. After all, it cannot make the 
slightest difference whether qualities which we all agree to be 
aot incompatible with, but at least extraneous to good painting, 
are conscious or subconscious ; they differ in quality only, and 
not in kind. In Mr. Read’s theory, Mrs. Browning would have 
been a greater poetess had she written her poems in code and, 
instead of publishing them, sealed them up in a bottle and 
thrown them out to sea, The important thing about surréalisme 
is not the reliance of its exponents upon concordance of sub- 
conscious reaction in the individual, but the perfectly straight- 
forward fact that Ernst as a painter is not so much bad as 
quite uninteresting, while Dali is extremely disagreeable. 
Ernst’s position is far nearer Frith’s than Blake’s. When he 
deals with abstract painting, Mr. Read’s case is based on Mr. 
Roger Fry’s assumption that fundamentally there is no dif- 
ference between painting which is representational and painting 
which is not. In Mr, Fry’s case the assumption may be justified 
in so far as he approaches aesthetics from the standpoint of the 
artist. But Mr. Read believes aesthetics primarily a business of 
psychology, and the exhibition at the Mayor Galleries suggests 
a strong line of demarcation between representational and non- 
representational painters, between, that is to say, Hofer, Roux 
and Soutine, who for all their distortion have one foot firmly 
planted in reality, and Léger, Marcoussis and Baumeister, to 
whom form is synonymous with pattern. Can we get as intense 
a satisfaction from a simple bi-dimensional scheme as from a 
complex design visualised in three dimensions? If we look at 
painting as an intellectual nut which we must crack, the softer 
the nut the more likely, surely, that it will be rotten. We are 
so intent on criticising (in the narrowest sense of the word) by 
what we are pleased to call purely pictorial standards, that we 
forget that appreciation depends quite as much upon a standard 
that is visual. Criticism may be a matter for the intellect, ap- 
preciation is one for the intellect helped on by the emotions. 
Miraculously lovely painting merely does not explain the exalta- 
tion of Chardin or Vermeer. Whether we like it or not, each 
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was passionately interested in his subject and communicates 
his interest to us. Where this interest is absent, the picture, 
good though its design may be, in so far as it is deficient in 
a vital quality, is in quite a different category from the painting 
in which visual and pictorial qualities combine, and we can con- 
sequently call Léger ‘ merely abstract ’ with the same confidence 
that makes us term Frith ‘ merely representational.’ Pure re- 
presentationalism and pure abstraction are the opposite ends of 
the same scale. 

In the nineteenth century the critic was generally an artist. 
To-day the artist is almost invariably a critic. Mr. Eliot’s poetry 
and Webern’s music are both critical, and in the same way 
Seligmann and Ozenfant and Villon are critics and not artists. 
There used to be an old jibe at the critic as an artist manqué. 
Now the reverse is true, He may provide interesting illustrations 
of the trend of modern criticism, of succesive emphases on line 
(Ozenfant), rhythm (Masson), colour (Rouault). What he does not 
provide is art, because art involves an integrity of vision to 
which the critic with his concentration on theory does not aspire. 

It should not be thought from these criticisms that Mr. Read's 
book is in any way a poor one. It is very good indeed, so 


good that it is something that every student of modern painting 
ought to read and think about. But it does emphasise the need 
for some kind of discernment in the welter of conflicting theory 
it advances, and if what I have said about it seems curiously 
out-of-date, I can only plead that honesty is the best criterion 
in the end. 


Joun Popge-HENNEssy. 


CINEMA 


Man of Aran, the film produced by Mr. Robert Flaherty, has 
a setting as strange as his Nanook of the North. For it was 
made in part of a fisherman’s thatched cottage on Aranmore, 
the largest of the three islands that lie beyond Galway. The 
caste is composed of native Irish speakers, the chief parts being 
taken by ‘ Tiger King,’ a young Islander, Maggie and Michael 
Dirrane, Patch Ruan and Bredig Mullin. The film reproduces, 
in a manner astonishingly faithful, the lives of the men and 
women of Aran, who depend mainly on fishing and the kelp 
industry. The rocky cliffs, tiny fields and thatched lime-washed 
houses, the curraghs that are rowed by the men in bainins and 
homespuns, the perils of an Islander’s life—all these are shown 
to us in Mr. Flaherty’s remarkable picture. To those who have 
never seen these outposts of the ancient Gaelic world, the pic- 
ture will give a glimpse of civilization more foreign to many 
people in England than are others to be found in regions far 
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more remote. To those who are familiar with the beauty of 
these rugged islands, far out in the Atlantic, and who have 
contacted with the simple yet richly coloured lives of the Gaels 
beyond the mainland, Man of Aran will be a source of the 
keenest pleasure. For it will recapture for such folk something 
of the early wonderment and deep enjoyment of the first visit 
to those rare people in their kindly Island homes. 


MAIRIN MITCHELL. 


NOTICES 
Hic Risinc. By Angela Thirkell. (Hamish Hamilton ; 7/6). 


Humour, continuous but quiet, and two immortal characters, 
Stoker the maid and the small boy Tony. If the Dark Lady 
moves neurotically in entertaining company, we are grateful to 
her for provoking the other characters to talk and plot. Mrs. 
Thirkell has written another welcome diversion, a delightful 
successor to .Inkle Deep. 


T.G. 


FippLER OF LOURDES AND OTHER VAGABOND TaLes. By John 
Gibbons. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne ; 3/6.) 


The seventeen ‘ vagabond tales’ in this collection make plea- 
sant reading. Without displaying any conspicuous literary 
merit Mr. John Gibbons never fails to hold our interest if only 
by his appeal to our less superficial emotions. Mr. Gibbons has 
succeeded in being human where many might have been merely 


sentimental. 
C.B. 


Tue StaBLe-Gate. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne ; 3/6.) 


This anonymously written collection of short stories with a 
single theme running through them is a charming book. It will 
enlighten, as well as interest and amuse, the many readers we 
wish it. 

B.J. 


Havinc 4 GuarpiAN ANGEL. Illustrated by Ida Bohatta-Mon- 
purgo. Words by Cecily Hallack. (Washbourne & Bogan ; 
pp. 32; 1/6.) 

The pictures have those little details that hold the attention 
of a child, and the text admirably expresses its inconsequential 
contemplations and trustful friendliness towards the world of 
God and Angels. 


“ 


F.S. 
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Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne continue their work 
of providing readable books for children. Three stories are in 
their latest list. A Curistmas Moon, by E. C. Matthews (pp. 
200; 3/6) tells of the adventures of a family of children alone 
In an old house. CHECK To Cagsar, by J. Roland Evans (pp. 
136; 2/6) is an imaginative romance of Kent at the time of the 
first Roman invasion. FatHoms Deep, by Edmund Burton (pp. 
215; 3/6) is a thriller of submarine adventure in the South Seas, 
THE QUEEN’s SMILE and THE Kinp-HEarTED Rassit (1/- each) 
are two booklets for very small children with delightful illus- 
trations by Robin. More didactic, the same publishers have 
started a Nature and Science Series for Children. Tue Nicut 
SCHOOL OF THE LEARNED Swan, by C. F. Oddie (pp. 118; 2/6) 
explains the elementary truths of science by ordinary household 
objects and nursery toys: instructive, interesting, useful 
sketches. JUDY AND THE Macic Rocket, by Dorothy Dudley 
Short (pp. 70; 2/6) is a treatise on astronomy successfully dis- 
guised as a fantastic journey to the moon and stars. All the 
books are illustrated. 

T.O.P. 


We recommend for the use and delight of children three very 
simple but effective books recently published by Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne : Tue LitrLtest House anp Any, by S. E. Locke 
(3/6); A Zoo Ho ipay, by Gertrude Gleeson (2/6); and Muppy 
Paws, by K. D. Nason (2/-). 


Our Lapy or CamBripGesHiRE. By M. S. Gabrielle Breeze. 
With an Appendix by Canon J. B. Marshall. (Cambridge: 
W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd.; 6d. net.) 


A pamphlet, in which fact is clothed in fancy, on Our Lady 
in pre-Reformation Cambridgeshire, beginning with the vision 
of St. Simon Stock at Newnham. Particularly interesting is the 
appendix on the old statue, probably that of ‘Our Lady of 
Grace’ honoured by pilgrimages in the Dominican church be- 
fore 1538, and now in the Catholic church at Cambridge. 

M.B. 


THE FRANCISCANS IN THE LAND OF OUR REDEMPTION. By Fr 
Conrad Aerts, O.F.M. Translated from the French by Fr. 
Paulinus Lavery, O.F.M., B.A. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne ; 6d.) 


An interesting account is given in this booklet of the work 
done by the Franciscan Order as Custodians of the Holy Places 
in Palestine; with a somewhat conscience-struck effort to re- 
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concile their work as it has developed through the centuries, 
with St. Francis’ missionary ideal. The author tells us at what 
great cost the Sons of St. Francis have been faithful to their 
trust. Their vicissitudes are apparently not ended, but have 
seemingly increased in some ways since the Great War. Fr. 
Aerts evidently prefers the Turk to the British, The translation 
is good on the whole, if rather too awkwardly literal at times. 


M.F. 


His Houivess Pore Pius XI. By Monsizror R. Fontenelle. 
Translated from the French by Rev. W. E. Brown, D.D. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. ; 2/6.) 


An excellent translation of a most interesting book. Perhaps 
the many-sidedness of his character and activities is the most 
surprising thing about this most surprising of popes, who at 
the time of his election had been only three years a bishop and 
had spent thirty in the unostentatious post of chaplain to a con- 
vent of nuns. 

The world knows Pius XI as a great diplomat, savant, moun- 
taineer even, but few know him as a man of great spiritual 
depth and an apostle in the confessional. Of such aspects we 


necessarily get only hints, but even these are enlightening and 
increase our love as well as our knowledge of ‘ the Pope of the 
Lateran Treaty.’ 


M.B. 


Tue Para Forces. By Captain F. R. Mellor. (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne ; pp. 40; 2/-.) 

This study of the history and present state of the Pope’s 
standing army is of considerable interest, if only to correct the 
mistaken notion that they are only a picturesque survival, such 
as the Beefeaters of the Tower of London. A fuller treatment 
than that given in Captain Mellor’s work would be welcome. 


R.D. 


The dissertations in medieval history published by the Catho- 
lic University of America under the direction of Dr. Peter Guil- 
day have set a high standard of scholarship; this standard is 
even heightened by the latest, Dr. J. B. Walker’s Chronicles 
of S. Antoninus. His Dominican kinship gives him sympthy 
with his subject ; his historical training and his hard work have 
made his judgement on it sure, just and balanced. It is all that 
such a dissertation should be. “ 

B.J. 
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Tue Prigst’s Companion. A Manual of Prayers, Devotions, 
Meditations and Self Direction. By the Rev. B. F. Mar- 
cetteau, S.S. (Washbourne & Bogan, Ltd., 1933; pp. xviii, 
398; 3/6.) 


As the subtitle suggests, this book, though small, is very full. 
Many of the Prayers and Devotions are taken from the Bre- 
viary and the Missal, some from the writings of the Saints. The 
Meditations are fairly exhaustive and at the same time prac- 
tical and restrained. The Section ‘A Rule of Life’ (or Self- 
Direction) is detailed and wise. If the book has a fault it is 
the fault of all manuals : an emphasis on detail which may leave 
more important things under a cloud. But the scope given to 
individual devotion in the Meditations and the classic simplicity 
of the liturgical prayers, in the present case, help to restore 
the balance. A busy priest will find the book a useful companion. 


R.B.M. 


Tuts Way to Lourpgs. By Rev. J. I. Lane. (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne ; pp. 112; 1/6.) 

The author of this useful little handbook for pilgrims is the 
honorary secretary of the Lourdes Pilgrimage Association for 
the Archdiocese of Liverpool. It is based on long personal experi- 
ence of pilgrimages and their organization and contains much 
detailed information and advice concerning the journey, hotels, 
and the programme at Lourdes. A brief life of Bernadette, some 
meditations and notes on the miracles are also included. The 
work is attractively got up and illustrated and should prove of 
interest to the general reader as well as to those for whom it is 
more particularly intended. 

A.O. 


MysticaL FLOWERS FROM CaLvary (Washbourne and Bogan, 
3/6) are selected sayings from the works of St. Paul of the 
Cross. The thoughts are charming, the translation neither ac- 
curate nor English. 

B.]. 


We have received from Desclée de Brouwer et Cie (Paris) in 
their CuoisiR series of texts a new volume, Joseph de Maistre, 
with a full and distinctive introduction by Alexis Crosnier. The 
passages are well selected from his correspondence and his prin- 
cipal works. We need only add that the volume has a valuable 
table of contents and analytical index. The price for this and 
the previous volume, Dupanloup, is 15 francs. 


B.J. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
COURSES OF LECTURES at the WESTMINSTER CENTRE, 
St. Peter’s Hall, Westminster Cathedral Precincts, S.W.1. 





MONDAYS. 
A COURSE OF TWENTY-FOUR LECTURES 


on 
THE FOUR GOSPELS 
by 
Very Rev. Father VINCENT McNABB, O.P., S.T.M. 


(The beginning of a new Course on the Holy Scriptures.) 
Commencing October 16th, 1933, at 7 p.m. 





THURSDAYS. 
A COURSE OF TWENTY-FIVE LECTURES 


on 
The Heavens and the Earth as conceived by 
St. Thomas Aquinas and Dante 


by 
Rev. Father JOHN BAPTIST REEYES, O.P., B.A. 
Commencing October 19th, 1933, at 5.45 p.m. 





THURSDAYS. 
A COURSE OF TWENTY-FIVE LECTURES 


THE ‘SUMMA THEOLOGICA’ OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


(Ia. Ilae, GQ. XXII—XLVIII, The Emotions; Acts common to Man 
and other Animals.) 


by 
Rev. Father ADRIAN ENGLISH, O.P., S.T.L., B.Sc. 
Commencing October 19th, 1933, at 7.30 p.m. 





ADMISSION FREE. 


Details of each Course on application to the Hon. Local Secretary, 
Miss D. Finlayson, 24 Primrose Hill Road, N.W.3. 


(NOTE BY CENTRE.—No charge is made for admission to the Courses, 
but it is necessary to take a COLLECTION at each Lecture in order to 
meet the fee payable to the University, which covers the cost of examinations, 
printing of syllabus, and other similar expenses. It is hoped that all students 
who are able to do so will contribute to the cost.) 





A SELECT LIST OF RECOMMENDED BOARDING SCHOOL} 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 


HARROW-ON- St. DOMINIC’S CONVENT. Boarding and Dy 
THE-HILL, School for Young Ladies. Bracing air ; spaciog 
Middlesex. grounds. Pupils prepared for any Public Exam; 
Matriculation, Drawing, Music. Liberal edua, 

tion. Also Commercial. 
Apply: MoTHER PRiorgss, 0) 


SISTERS OF MERCY 


ABINGDON, CONVENT OF OUR BLESSED LADY. Hig 
Berks, Class Boarding and Day School for Young Lad 
Thorough Education ; home care. Pupils prepay 
for Lond. Matric., Oxford Locals, Royal Aca 

of Music. Hockey, Tennis, Cricket. 
Apply: MoTHER Superio 


SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME 


BIRKDALE, CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Pleasant 
Southport, situated within 5 mins. of the sea. Pupils preparg 
Lanes. for Oxford Locals, Associated Board, Ro 
Drawing Society. Elocution. Riding. Swimming 

For further particulars apply to: 
THE SISTER SUPERIO 


BLACKBURN, CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Old establish 
Lanes. Boarding School. Excellent healthy situatio 
Extensive grounds and playing fields. The Co 
of Studies includes all branches of Higher Ed 
cation. 


Apply: Tug Sister Superi 


CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME.  Boarditg 
School for Girls, standing in extensive grouné 
Preparation for Public Examinations. An 
facilities for Games. Separate Day School 
Girls and little Boys. 

Apply: THe Sister Supenidl 


NORTHAMPTON. CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. a 
School, Day and Residential. Pupils prepared 
General and Higher School Exam. of the Us" 
of London and Music Examinations of the 48 
ciated Board. Facilities for Games. 
Apply: Tug Sister Supsni 





SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME (Continued) 


TEIGNMOUTH, CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. _ Beautifully 
situated on the moors overlooking the sea. Pri- 
vate rooms. Large grounds. Pupils prepared for 
London Schools and Higher Certificate, Assoc. 
Board, Royal Drawing Society. 

Elocution. Riding. Swimming. 
Apply: Tue Sister Superior. 








Convent of Wotre Dame, 
145 and 147 Woopstock Roap, OxForp. 


Under the patronage of His Grace the Archbishop of 
Birmingham. 
A UNIVERSITY HOSTEL exclusively for Religious is 
conducted by the SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME. 


For particulars apply to the Sister Superior, as above. 

















A BRITISH INDUSTRY. 


Francis Tucker & Co. Ltd. 


HAVE BEEN RENOWNED FOR 


200 YEARS 
AS THE MOST RELIABLE MAKERS OF 


CHURCH CANDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





Sanctuary Oil, Wicks and Floats, Incense, Charcoal, 
Sanctuary Glasses, Silver, Brass and Ironwork, and all 
Church Requisites of Finest Quality are also supplied. 





PRICE LIST on application to :-— 

THE MANUFACTORY, CRICKLEWOOD LANE, N.W.2 
31 ASHLEY PLACE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.! 
(opposite Westminster Cathedral) 

26 and 28 Manchester Street, isingest, 

or 118 Clyde Street, Glasgow. 
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